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VEGETABLES IN THE DIET! 


I. YESTERDAY 
SYBIL L. SMITH 


-=—WO MAKE any predictions about 
vegetables in the diet of to- 
morrow involves an understand- 
ing of the place they occupy in 
the diet of today, and this in turn of their 
place in the diet of yesterday, for it is only 
by tracing the sequence of events from the 
past to the present that we can talk with 
any confidence about the future. I am 
going back only about 200 years, however, 
to an English translation, published in 
1745, of the third edition of A Treatise of 
Foods and Drinkables, written originally in 
French (about 1704) by the “Learned M. L. 
Lemery, Physician to the King and Member 
of the Royal Academy.” 

The title page of this volume, which 
probably gives a true picture of what was 
thought of vegetables in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, begins as follows: 


A treatise of all Sorts of Foods, both Animal and 
Vegetable, also of Drinkables, giving an account 
How to chuse the best sort of all Kinds. Of the 
good and bad effects they produce; the Principles 
they abound with; the Time, Age, and Constitution 
they are adapted to. Wherein their Nature and 
Use is explained according to the Sentiments of the 


! The first part of a paper read before the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America, Toronto, 
August 21, 1934. The other sections, “Today” 
and “Tomorrow,” will appear in early issues. 
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most Eminent Physicians and Naturalists Ancient 
and Modern. 

In the “Introduction, treating of Foods in 
General,” we learn that all food consists of 
four principles—oil, salt, earth, and water— 
and that the “difference that is between 
one sort of food and another consists 
exactly in the conjunction and different 
proportion there is between these same 
principles.” We also learn that “food is 
either simple or medicinal; the first nour- 
ishes and restores the parts, and keeps 
them in the same state, as Bread does; the 
other nourishes indeed, but at the same 
time alters the present and actual dispo- 
sition of our body, as Lettice does.” 
Apparently, vegetables as a class belong 
to the medicinal foods, for in the description 
of individual vegetables, the emphasis is 
almost entirely on medicinal qualities. The 
list of vegetables includes many familiar 
names and others less familiar such as 
succory (chicory?), burrage, bugloss, burnet, 
chervil, purslain, swine bread (truffles?), 
rampions, shalots, and skirret. Each of 
these is described as outlined in the title 
page. There is no attempt at classifica- 
tion, and yet in the similarity of descrip- 
tion a class distinction is recognized to 
some extent. The description of beans 
will serve as typical of the legumes. 


Beans are a pulse much used for foods. They 
contain oily and balsamic juices which promote 
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sleep by embarrassing the animal spirits a little, and 
throwing them into a kind of repose... .In the 
meantime beans are a somewhat viscous substance 
which, when it ferments and rar‘fies in the bowels, 
sometimes causes wind and cholic. They dry beans 
to keep them longer, but they have not so good a 
taste as they had before; and that in all probability 
because in drying of them they lose some volatile 
and exalted parts which contribute to make them of 
a more pleasing taste. 


Concerning the carrot, perhaps the most 
highly valued of the root vegetables at the 
present time because of its high content of 
carotene, the plant source of vitamin A, the 
author states: 


They contain much oil and essential salt, are whole- 
some enough and produce no inconvenience if 
moderately used. They agree at all times with any 
age and condition, are opening, expel the stone, and 
purify the blood. 


By the exercise of a little imagination we 
can point to these last qualities as showing 
the richness of carrots in vitamin A more 
than 200 years before the existence of this 
vitamin was recognized, for in the absence 
of vitamin A, kidney stones may develop 
and infections appear of the type formerly 
attributed to poor blood. 

Let us see what was said about spinach, 
or spinage as it was spelled: 


They choose those that are tender, soft, juicy, well 
cultivated, and that grow in a fat soil. Spinage 
stops coughing, allays the sharp humours of the 
breast, and keeps the body open. They cause 
wind and gross humours. They contain much oil, 
phlegm, and a little salt. They agree at all fimes 
with young people of a hot and bilious constitution. 


Cresses, both garden and water, received 
the highest praise. After attributing many 
virtues to them, the author summarizes 
their importance as follows: 


It may be said that there is no herb whose virtues 
are more conspicuous and great than those of 
cresses. In short, we see daily that scorbutic people 
are relieved by the use of them and this makes it to 
pass among the most efficacious of antiscorbutic 
remedies. 
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This is interesting in view of the fact that 
watercress stands very high among the 
vegetables as a source of vitamin C, the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, and of vitamins 
A, B, and G as well. 

It is unfortunate that no menus are given 
to show to what extent vegetables were 
eaten in those days. For this we must 
turn to the most famous English cookbook 
of the eighteenth century, The Art of Cook- 
ery Made Plain and Easy, by a Lady, 
identified in later editions as Henrietta 
Glasse. I am told that this book ranked 
next to the Bible in sales and went through 
at least ten editions, including an American 
one as late as 1845. The first edition, of 
which there are only three or four copies 
now in existence, appeared in 1747. 

A 1791 edition of this volume contains, 
along with a wealth of recipes and all 
kinds of useful information, a series of 
dinner menus for each month of the year. 
Each is arranged in three courses “in the 
manner the dishes are to be placed on the 
table.” In an August menu, the first 
course included 3 items of fish, 3 of flesh, 
and 3 of fowl; the second, 2 of fish, 1 of 
flesh, 1 of -fowl, along with macaroni, 
cheese cakes, apple pie, and orange puffs; 
and the third, 1 of fish, 1 of flesh, 1 of fowl, 
apricot tart, fruit and 3 vegetable items— 
stewed peas, blanched celery, and cut 
parsley. Whatever might be the selection 
from this elaborate bill of fare, the choice 
of fruits and vegetables seems rather 
limited. There is a footnote, however, 
which suggests the possibility that certain 
vegetables as accompaniments to meat 
were taken for granted: 


N.B. In your first course always observe to send up 
all kinds of Garden Stuff suitable to your Meat, etc. 
in different dishes on a Water-dish filled with hot 
water on the Side Table. 


The vegetable recipes seem to be of two 
types—simple, quite modern-sounding ones 
for cooking the “garden stuff suitable for 
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your meat,” and very elaborate recipes for 
vegetables “‘fit for a supper or a sidedish, 
or a fast dinner.”” What could be more up 
to date than this general advice: 

Most people spoil garden things by overboiling 
them. All things that are green should have a little 


crispness for if they are overboiled they neither 
have any sweetness or beauty. 


Or vitamins B and C we might add. And 
what could be more elaborate than this 
recipe for cooking peas, practically the only 
vegetable included in this August dinner: 


Take a quart of fine green peas, put them into a 
stew-pan, with a piece of butter as big as an egg 
rolled in a little flour, season them with a little salt 
and nutmeg, a bit of sugar as big as a nutmeg, a 
little bundle of sweet herbs, some parsley chopped 
fine, a quarter of a pint of boiling water. Close 
them close and let them stew softly half an hour, 
then pour in a quarter of a pint of good cream. 
Give it one boil and serve it up for a side-plate. 


It is interesting to speculate on the reason 
for the lack of vegetables in the diet of those 
days, not only in England but in this coun- 
try where, of course, the English influence 
was predominant. Dr. Mendel explains it 
by saying that “the supply of muscle meats 
was evidently more readily maintained 
throughout most seasons of the year than 
was that of fresh fruit and vegetables.” 
And yet Mrs. Glasse devotes several pages 
to a “Calendar of Fruits and Gardenstuffs 
throughout the Year” in which she shows 
that, what with beans and peas sown in 
October and ready to gather in May, 
small herbs for salads grown in hotbeds and 
dried leafy vegetables for use in the winter 
months, there is not a month in the year 
without considerable variety in available 
vegetables in England. Nor need there 
have been in this country if advice in the 
Farmer’s Own Book, published in Boston in 
1832, had been followed. In a section 
entitled “To Make a Kitchen Garden” is 
this comment: 


Our gardens do not generally present variety 
enough to be profitable and convenient to the owner 
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throughout the whole year. . . . There is frequently 
no provision for the winter, and many a long month, 
when the vegetable kingdom is locked in frost, is 
passed with no variety on our table to excite the 
languid appetite or satisfy that which is pleased 
with rotation. But surely it is as easy to store our 
cellars with the beet, the carrot, the onion, the pars- 
nip, and vegetable oyster, as with the dull mo- 
notony of the potato.... We do not invite the 
ploughboy from the utility of his farm to the pleas- 
ures of a garden; we do not wish him to sacrifice his 
grain fields to the culture of a tulip bed; but we wish 
to call his attention to the utility, convenience, and 
economy, that can be found in the cultivation of a 
substantial kitchen garden, from which his healthful 
family can draw many of those really innocent 
luxuries, which a bountiful Providence has with so 
lavish a hand spread around him. 


A compendium of knowledge almost as 
famous as Mrs. Glasse’s The Art of Cookery 
is Mrs. Isabella Beeton’s Book of Household 
Management, published in 1861. Here we 
find another “Calendar of Times when 
Things Are in Season,” with from 12 to 20 
vegetables listed for every month in the 
year. There is but one chapter, however, 
devoted to vegetable recipes in comparison 
with no less than seven for meats. 

Among them there is a recipe for boiled 
Indian wheat or maize (otherwise corn on 
the cob) with the comment, “This vege- 
table, which makes one of the most delicious 
dishes brought to the table, is unfortu- 
nately very rarely seen in Britain and we 
wonder that in the gardens of the wealthy 
it is not invariably cultivated.” There is 
also a publisher’s footnote to the effect 
that Mr. Buchanan, at that time President 
of the United States, was in the habit when 
Ambassador to England of receiving a 
supply of Indian corn from America in 
hermetically sealed cases, and that the 
publisher himself remembered with pleasure 
being introduced to this vegetable when in 
America and finding it to combine the 
excellencies of the young green pea and the 
finest asparagus. He had felt a little 
awkward at first, however, “in holding the 
large ear with one hand whilst the other 
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had to be employed in cutting off with a 
knife the delicate green grains.” 


Mrs. Beeton’s dinner menus were even 
more elaborate than those of Mrs. Glasse, 
and the number of meats served apparently 
increased and the number of vegetables 
decreased with the number of guests. As I 
was puzzling over whether or not these 
menus were actually typical of the times, I 
happened to come across in As We Were 
by E. F. Benson a description of a company 
dinner in an English family in the early 
seventies. The author at the time was a 
small boy, not allowed to be present at the 
dinner but well aware of all of the details. 
This is what he says: 


Grace was said and they sat down to the in- 
credible banquet. There was thick soup and clear 
soup (a nimble gourmand had been known to secure 
both). Clear soup in those days had a good deal of 
sherry init. There was a great boiled turbot with 
his head lolling over one end of the dish and his tail 
over the other; then came a short pause, while at the 
four corners of the table were placed four entrees. 
Two were brown entrees, made of beef, mutton or 
venison, two were white entrees made of chicken, 
brains, rabbit or sweetbreads, and these were handed 
round in pairs (“Brown or White, Madam?”’). 
Then came a joint made of the brown meat which 
had not figured in the brown entrees, or, if only beef 
and mutton were in season, the joint might be a 
boiled ham. Then came a dish of birds, duck or 
game, and a choice followed between substantial 
puddings and more airy confections covered with 
blobs of cream and jewels of angelica and orna- 
mental Gothic sugarings. A Stilton cheese suc- 
ceeded and then dessert. 


No mention of vegetables! Perhaps an 
item or two might have escaped his childish 
memory, but they could not have been 
much of a feature at a party dinner. 

Contrast this family banquet of about 
1870 with the dinner given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in June 1934 by one of the 
women’s magazines to the home econ- 
omists assembled in New York for the 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. To all accounts it 
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was a perfect meal. Oscar himself came in 
from the country to supervise its every 
detail. Hearts of celery, radishes, green 
olives, and salted nuts were of course on the 
table. The first course was delicately 
molded crab flakes on artichoke hearts. 
This was followed by bortsch, the famous 
Russian vegetable soup, with sour cream as 
a dressing and tiny meat pastries as ac- 
companiment. Then came fresh, hot Ken- 
nibec salmon served as was the turbot in 
the English dinner on a large platter, but 
with two accompaniments—one a _ well- 
blended tartar sauce served from honey-dew 
melon baskets and the other sliced cucum- 
bers with an indescribably delicious dress- 
ing. The main course was breast of guinea 
served with a sauce of candied black cherries 
and with green peas as the vegetable. The 
salad was of pineapple and pimento cream 
cheese, and the dessert baked Alaska con- 
taining fresh strawberry ice cream and with 
fresh strawberries as a garnish. 

What a change in emphasis from an over- 
abundance of fish, flesh, and fowl—to 
their use almost as a background for 
serving vegetables and fruits in a manner to 
please the eye and the palate. What has 
brought this change? Of the many factors 
involved, the only one we have time to 
trace here is the gradual increase in knowl- 
edge of the composition and nutritive value 
of vegetables. 

To return to Mrs. Beeton’s handbook. 
In spite of the lack of emphasis on vege- 
tables in the diet, there was quite a little 
discussion of their composition, and this 
represented a decided advance over the air- 
oil-water-earth theory of the time of M. 
Lemery. Let us take the carrot as a single 
example. Its constituents are given as 


crystallizable and uncrystallizable sugar, a 
little starch, extractives, gluten, albumen, 
volatile oil, vegetable jelly or pectin, saline 
matter, malic acid, and ‘“‘a peculiar crystal- 
lizable ruby-red neuter principle, without 
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odor or taste, called carotin.”’ I confess to 
a little thrill on reading that last statement, 
particularly in conjunction with other 
rather discouraging remarks such as, ‘The 
carrot is said by naturalists not to contain 
much nourishing matter,” and again, 
“Sir H. Davy ascertained the nutritive 
matter of the carrot to amount to 98 parts 
in 1,000, of which 95 are sugar and 3 are 
starch.” Little did they think in those 
days, less than 75 years ago, that the ruby- 
red neuter principle would prove to be the 
most valuable food constituent of the carrot 
and many other vegetables as well, for 
carotin (or carotene), as we said before, is 
the vegetable source of vitamin A. 

Some of the items about the carrot sound 
familiar, for by this time the chemists 
were beginning to be interested in the 
chemistry of foods and were making sys- 
tematic analyses. It is said that the first 
proximate analysis of a food in the United 
States was made by Atwater in 1869, 
when, as a student at Yale, he analyzed 
Indian corn. His later food analyses, 
collected in one of the early bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
are still in use in dietary calculations. 
Vegetables did not seem at the time to 
make a very good showing in these analyses, 
for, with the exception of the legumes with 
a fairly high protein content and the 
starchy vegetables high in calories, they 
ranked very low in the two items which at 
that time were thought completely to 
satisfy the needs of the body—protein, to 
make up for the protein in muscle and other 
nitrogenous substances consumed by the 
body, and energy to supply the demands for 
heat and muscular work. With meat as the 
great protein food and cereal grains the 
energy food, elaborate explanations had to 
be offered to justify the use of vegetables. 
The most interesting one that has come to 
my attention is in an English translation 
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of a German book on Chemistry of Food and 
Diet by Moleschott, published in 1856. 

... Whilst by themselves conveying very little 
nutriment to the blood . . . vegetables are of service 
first in the digestive canal, by dissolving the albu- 
minous substances of the meat, and afterwards in 
the blood itself, by keeping the albumen and fibrine 
in a liquefied state, but not as a nutritious food. ... 
By substituting vegetables which are poor in albu- 
men for one part of the meat we take as a meal, the 
supply of albuminous bodies is diminished and the 
digestion of what we have taken facilitated. Thus 
a combination is performed intermediate between 
meat and vegetables; the blood contains more 
water than meat, more solid substance than the 
vegetables; and, by adding together the amount of 
albuminous substances in the meat and vegetables, 
and dividing the total into two equal parts, the 
average quantity of albumen in the composition 
may be found approximately corresponding with 
that in the blood. 


Would this be called “balancing the diet,” 
I wonder, and what sort of a balance would 
there be between 8 or 10 kinds of meat and 
1 or 2 vegetables? At any rate, there was 
no doubt in the author’s mind as to the 
soundness of his theory, for he says with 
apparent satisfaction, ‘The night, in which 
the realms of knowledge were peopled with 
nebulous spectres and conjectural dreams, 
tending to show that all things existed for a 
settled purpose, is turned to day and con- 
viction by the discoveries of science.” 

At least underlying this fantastic expla- 
nation was the idea that in some way the 
minerals in vegetables are of importance, 
but the interest in protein and calories was 
so strong that the value of minerals was 
long overlooked. As late as 1894 Atwater 
stated in a Farmer’s Bulletin that meat and 
bread together make the essentials of a 
healthful diet. So imbued are we at pre- 
sent with the doctrine of protective foods— 
milk, fruit, and green vegetables—that it is 
difficult to realize that it is a product of 
the twentieth century. 


(To be continued) 


THE EMERGENCY PARENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT WORK! 


MURIEL W. BROWN 


JHE following paper is brief 
ANY ‘ summary of the “high spots” of 
the parent education activities 
carried on as a part of the fed- 
eral program of emergency education. 
These activities, it will be remembered, 
were initiated cooperatively by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the National Council of Parent Education. 
(See JouRNAL for March 1934, page 168, and 
June-July 1934, page 360). The informa- 
tion here given has been gleaned from a 
preliminary survey of 509 reports from in- 
dividual emergency parent education lead- 
ers and reports from 21 special assistants in 
parent education in 20 states. 

The program was developed under pro- 
fessional leadership in states so widely 
scattered and so different one from the 
other that they may fairly be said to repre- 
sent the most characteristic aspects of the 
total American scene. During the first 
six months of 1934, emergency parent edu- 
cation activities in these 20 states gave 
employment to more than 1,100 leaders who 
met more than 28,000 parents in study 
groups or conferences. Aside from its im- 
portance as a step in the recovery program, 
however, the enterprise has been of particu- 
lar interest to professional parent education 
workers because it has afforded an unex- 
pected opportunity for the investigation of 
important problems in one of the most 
fascinating and most promising areas of 


1 Based on a talk given at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
June 26, 1934, but slightly revised in light of reports 
received up to November 1934. 
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adult education. We are not sure yet what 
we have learned from the experiment, but 
already we can see that some of our “sacred 
cows” are trotting off out of the pasture 
without so much as a waggle of the tail in 
protest. Should we be surprised at this? 
Something of the sort was probably bound 
to happen when 28,000 parents found them- 
selves active participants in group discus- 
sions under leaders too recently “lay” to 
have the quieting influence of the “expert.” 

Our study began with an examination of 
the ways in which emergency parent edu- 
cation activities were officially related to 
the state systems of public education in 
which they were carried on. We found no 
consistency in administrative arrangements. 
The special assistant was responsible to the 
director of vocational education in six 
states—Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Texas, and Wisconsin. In five states 
—Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, and Vermont—she reported di- 
rectly to the state superintendent of schools. 
In Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, and Minnesota 
her chief was the director of emergency edu- 
cation. Other connections were: Califor- 
nia, Bureau of Parent Education, division 
of adult and continuation education; Con- 
necticut, Bureau of Field Service; Pennsyl- 
vania, Bureau of Education; Virginia, 
Extension Department of the State Uni- 
versity; Washington, Department of Ele- 
mentary Supervision. 

There were, when the work was set up, six 
distinct projects in the emergency educa- 
tion program. Since parent education 
leaders could be appointed to work in any 
one of five of these, we were interested to 
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know under which projects parent education 
activities were most extensively developed. 
Not all of the states reporting classified 
leaders according to projects. The best 
figures so far available, based on returns 
from 15 states, indicate that approximately 
53 per cent of emergency parent education 
workers were emergency nursery school 
teachers working full or part time with 
parents; 29 per cent were listed as teachers 
of general adult education. The remain- 
ing 18 per cent includes teachers appointed 
for service in connection with vocational 
homemaking, rural education, or literacy 
projects, and those who did not state the 
nature of their appointments. 

As one would expect, the types of pro- 
grams developed differed in accordance 
with the training, interests, and experience 
of the supervisors and the needs and re- 
sources of the states. Of the 21 special 
assistants 8 reported their educational 
backgrounds as home economics plus spe- 
cial training in child development and 
parent education; 8 as psychology, educa- 
tion, and parent education; 2 as sociology 
and parent education; 2 as social work; and 
1 as mental hygiene. 

The objectives reported by the assistants 
and the number of times each occurred 
were: 


To organize and develop parent education 
activities in the emergency education pro- 


8 
To select and train 

(a) emergency leaders.................. 8 

4 


(c) teachers of homemaking who required 
additional work in mental hygiene and 
parent education to be able to give 
suitable guidance to local emergency 
parent education programs......... 1 

To supervise and otherwise assist leaders of 

emergency groups doing parent education. 4 

To stimulate greater general interest in and 
understanding of the purposes of parent 

To coordinate emergency parent education 
with other parent education activities in 


To work toward a coordinated permanent 
state program of parent education....... 3 

To coordinate emergency parent education 
with other activities in the emergency edu- 


2 
To develop parent education in the emer- 
gency nursery schools.................- 3 
To coordinate parent education and emer- 
gency nursery school work.............. 1 
To create a sense of need for parent educa- 
tion in 
(a) university extension service.......... 1 
(b) state schools of higher education. .... 1 
To broaden parent education from the nurs- 
ery school to all levels.................. 1 
To create an interest in pre-parental educa- 
1 
To help stabilize home and family in a period 
1 
To help individuals, both leaders and group 
members, to meet preschool problems.... 1 
To develop a health program for young chil- 


To develop a deeper sense of responsibility 
on the part of parents for meeting physical, 
mental, and social needs of children..... 1 

To educate parents in child care and training. 2 


To provide social contacts for parents...... 1 
To reach parents illiterate in child care and 
1 


To give individual clinical help to parents in 
connection with 
(a) problems of their children........... 1 
(b) their own personality problems. ..... 1 


In order to plan for a more effective 
service to the states should the emergency 
parent education program continue another 
year, we asked the special assistants to 
describe the chief difficulties which they 
had met so far in the development of their 
work. They reported these as follows: 


1. Lack of time. The average program lasted 
but 3 months and 12 days. 

2. Uncertainty about the duration of the 
program. 

3. Abrupt termination of the program. 

4. Lack of accord between departments of 
education and relief administrations. 

5. Difficulty of finding persons qualified for 
parent education leadership among those 
eligible for relief. 

6. Lack of facilities for adequate supervision. 
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7. Lack of reference and reading material for 
groups and leaders, particularly a lack of 
simple material of the type suitable for 
use with parents of limited educational 
background. 


One special assistant summed up her 
situation with picturesque appreciation 
when she wrote: “Chief difficulties? Sub- 
zero weather; miles of icy roads; mountains 
of snow piled as high as the cross bars on the 
telephone poles; mud knee deep, and moun- 
tain torrents which washed out the roads; 
uncertainty as to how long the funds were 
available; the difficulty of finding leaders 
qualified by natural gifts and training, and 
in need of relief.” 

In the face of these difficulties, which 
were real and discouraging, most of the 
programs came through with stirring rec- 
ords of achievement. Parents came and 
continued to come to group meetings in 
spite of drought and high water. Wrote 
one leader: 


A man and his wife came from —— to our meet- 
ing at Townshend, which inspired me to see what 
could be done there. . . . Can’t imagine why farmers 
should pick up in the middle of planting, but there 
it is. 


Seven assistants report plans for continu- 
ing emergency parent education programs 
next year on other than emergency funds 
with the hope that some of these programs 
will be permanent. Projects have been 
developed cooperatively with subsistence 
homesteads, canning centers, vacation 
camps, summer round-ups, and state libra- 
ries. The only limits in this direction seem 
to have been the time and strength of the 
special assistant, since in most states co- 
operation has been freely given by local 
and state agencies, both public and private. 

So far, this report has emphasized the 
contribution of the special assistant. It is 
obvious, however, that the widespread sup- 
port which has been given to emergency 
parent education activities could not have 
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come without good group leadership in 
communities where parent education had 
to survive on its merits, or not at all. Who 
were these leaders? In the main, they were 
school teachers, social workers, nurses, 
ministers, and mothers who were in need 
of employment and qualified by previous 
training, experience, or personal aptitude 
to give something to parents which the 
parents themselves considered helpful. 

Although complete figures on occupa- 
tional backgrounds are not yet available, 
the education backgrounds of the leaders 
varied, as one would expect. A few were 
not high school graduates; some had Ph.D. 
degrees. One can only marvel at the ca- 
pacity for adjustment possessed by the 
leader who once spent two years traveling 
about the world and is now dependent upon 
her weekly check of $11.90 for services as a 
parent education leader. 

One is tempted to dwell, if only in passing, 
on the significance of this program for the 
leaders themselves. One special assistant 
writes: 

At least twenty-seven out of our thirty-one lead- 
ers met with enthusiastic response from their 
groups, and were themselves happy in their work. 
... Personal needs for increased self-respect were 
evidently met. In several instances the leaders 
visibly changed from attitudes of indifference, in- 


security, anxiety, to attitudes of energetic and in- 
terested response and responsibility. 


From several of the leaders themselves 
have come letters containing suggestions, 
comments about the work, and bits of inter- 
pretation which have added materially to 
our understanding of more than one prob- 
lem. The best evidence that their work, 
on the whole, was good is the fact that the 
average attendance exceeded the initial 
enrollment for more than half the groups. 

Lest it be supposed that professional 
training was minimized in the selection and 
supervision of these leaders for parent 
groups, a word should be said here about 
arrangements for pre-service and in-service 
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training. In all but one of the twenty 
states reporting on this point some definite 
effort was made by the assistant in charge 
of emergency parent education activities to 
give training to leaders appointed. In two 
states two-week institutes were organized 
with the assistance of the faculties of state 
universities and other training schools. In 
other states institutes were shorter, week- 
end or three-day conferences, and the aim 
was rapid, intensive orientation in the field 
of parent education and in the state plan for 
emergency parent education activities. In 
every state, leaders were in touch with their 
special assistants through correspondence, 
occasional group meetings, or individual 
conferences. 

The Washington office, was, of course, 
anxious to know what kind of parent edu- 
cation these leaders were promoting and 
what the parents themselves conceived their 
needs to be. We therefore asked the assist- 
ants to tell us (1) what subjects were 
brought up most frequently for discussion 
by parents in conferences with leaders, (2) 
what subjects were discussed in group meet- 
ings, and (3) what leaders and supervisors 
believed the outstanding needs of the par- 
entstobe. The replies may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) Over 50 per cent of questions asked by 
parents in conferences were apparently 
motivated by a general interest in nor- 
mal child development and a desire to 
meet such developmental requirements 
in their own home situations. Less than 
13 per cent of questions had to do with 
the handling of specific behavior diffi- 
culties, but the problems which seemed 
to give parents the greatest concern were 
problems of child feeding, sex develop- 
ment, discipline, sleep, emotional con- 
trol, and social adjustment. Thirty- 
seven other types of problems were 
brought up with sufficient frequency to 
be mentioned. 

(2) An incomplete list of subjects discussed in 
emergency parent education meetings 
now lists nearly 100 topics covering a 
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wide range of subject matter, not all of 
it by any means, in the general fields of 
child development and family relation- 
ships. A leader writing from California 
said, “At first I thought that perhaps 
our civics group should not be reported, 
but I finally decided to send it in be- 
cause it does seem to me that if there is 
any one thing parents ought to know 
about it is their own government.” Ap- 
parently, if we let the parents themselves 

decide, parent education is anything a 

parent wants to study, as a parent. 

(3) The comments of leaders and supervisors 
on the needs of parents as they observed 
them are exceedingly interesting. The 
following kinds of needs were stressed in 
one or more reports: 

(a) The need for parents to have more 
factual information about: 

Home management, including 
nutrition, clothing, budget- 
ing, etc. 

Child development 

Positive health 

Social hygiene 

Mental hygiene 

(b) The need for parents to have a better 
understanding of the nature and 
significance of family relationships 

(c) The need for parents to understand 
“how to be growing persons” 

(d) The need for parents to understand 
how “to cooperate without con- 
flict” 

(e) The need for parents to feel adequate 
as parents 

(f) The need for parents to have a better 
understanding of the purposes and 
principles of progressive education 

(g) The need for “social and economic 
conditions which will enable all 
parents, whatever their status, to 
find a stabilizing degree of satis- 
faction in their homes and in 
family life” 

How urgent and how fundamental these 
needs are, is obvious. And how much they 
tell us about trends in parent education! 
Parents in ever increasing numbers are ask- 
ing not “what to do?” but “why?” 

In their efforts to meet the sort of needs 
described above, leaders have shown re- 
markable ingenuity in providing equipment 
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‘and arranging situations in which parents 
can actually learn new ways of thinking and 
feeling. They are finding out how to use 
with increasing skill the opinions and ex- 
periences of parents themselves as teaching 
material. They have secured books and 
pamphlets from libraries, publishing houses, 
magazines, community service clubs, na- 
tional, state, and local educational agencies. 
Diligent efforts have not in all cases, how- 
ever, overcome the lack of money for sup- 
plies, or discovered simple, appropriate 
literature for the use of groups. Leaders 
tell us that there is still a great need for the 
preparation of leaflets, bulletins, and the 
like, dealing with subjects commonly dis- 
cussed by parents. They ask particularly 
for pamphlets on mental hygiene and social 
and family relationships. Requests have 
come in again and again to the Washington 
office for such material to be used in classes 
for adult illiterates. 

As we understand its implications so far, 
the emergency education program demon- 
strates the following: 


1. A greater articulateness on the part of par- 
ents, accompanied by a greater interest in 
learning in the study group situation. 
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2. Increasing effort on the part of leaders to 
find out what factors are involved in the 
learning of parents in these study group 
situations, so that the leaders themselves 
may play an increasingly effective réle in 
this learning. 

3. A growing realization that, by its very na- 
ture, parent education is a cooperative 
movement which cannot be promoted by 
activities in one major field alone. In 
other words, “No one knows all the 
answers.” 


It seems particularly fitting that this 
report should be made first to a home 
economics group. In six of the states, as 
we have said, home economics departments 
have had the entire administrative responsi- 
bility for the development of the program. 
In every state home economics teachers 
have participated actively in emergency 
parent education activities. When we give 
you this summary of what has been done in 
the past six months we are really asking you 
to consider with us the fruits of our joint 
labor. We hope that those of you who have 
been pioneering along with us have enjoyed 
the experience as much as we have, and that 
you share our confidence in the worthwhile- 
ness of the effort. 


LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS AND RURAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE! 


PART I. RESEARCH AND RESIDENCE TEACHING 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


JHE problems of agricultural 
EN production were apparent when 
( 


/Y this country was new, with a 
growing population and _ free 
foreign markets, and problems of agricul- 
tural economics came to the fore with the in- 
creasing dominance of cities and the ques- 
tions of prices arising during and after the 
World War. Nutrition, clothing, housing, 
and household management were obvious 
fields for the application of science to 
homemaking, and with their exploration the 
home economics students became aware 
that after all the child and the family and 
their relations to each other and to society 
are as important as the physical means of 
their existence. Today the challenge of 
the existent economic order and the prob- 
lems of readjustment to an age in which 
the machine makes possible a_ surplus 
economy, although we are on a deficit basis, 
have raised new questions which neither 
agricultural technology nor economics nor 
household science can answer from their 
subject matter. We are now interested in 
fundamental questions of social values, as 
to the form of society we desire and what 
social goods are desirable and attainable— 
health, education, recreation, art, and social 
relations, all of which we subsume under 
the term “social welfare.” 

The immediate problem of rural social 


1 Delivered before a joint session of the sub- 
sections on agriculture of the 48th annual con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Washington, D. C., November 21, 
1934. Part II, on extension teaching, will appear in 
an early issue. 


welfare is that of better economic adjust- 
ment, but when we analyze the reasons why 
an individual family is forced to seek public 
relief we soon find that although the present 
depression is the immediate cause, many 
factors must be dealt with if the family is 
to be adjusted to normal economic condi- 
tions. When we try to determine why 
some families are forced on relief while the 
majority are able to maintain themselves, 
we are brought face to face with many 
fundamental problems of social welfare 
about which most folks are largely oblivious 
in ordinary times. 

In short, as the psychologists show that 

one thinks only when one’s act is impeded, 
so the present depression compels us to 
think on problems of social welfare which, 
although not new, are now forced upon our 
attention in order that we may determine 
how we may act to promote the common 
good. 
With this general background, let us 
proceed to consider our topic without 
precise definition of rural welfare but in a 
common-sense way, not as all-inclusive, but 
referring in a broad way to the problems of 
human relationships and social adjustment 
in rural society. 

Before we can act intelligently we must 
have the facts. To obtain the facts is the 
first opportunity of the land-grant colleges 
to contribute toward the solution of rural 
welfare problems. We tend to act upon 
certain assumptions as to what the facts 
are because action seems imperative; but 
action which is contrary to the facts of the 
situation may be much worse than doing 
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nothing. Social research, not for the pur- 
pose of establishing social laws or principles 
although these may emerge as a by-product, 
but for answering specific questions and 
furnishing the data necessary for social 
policy, is the immediate need. What are 
the facts needed? 

1. Population. First, we need a thorough 
analysis of our rural population as to its 
composition, location, migration, increase 
or decrease, by regions, states, and counties. 
How many city families have moved to the 
country because of unemployment? In 
what areas will surplus population in- 
evitably cause an increased amount of 
public relief if normal migration is checked? 
Answers to such questions are needed daily 
by government administrators. In the 
past population questions have been of 
interest to demographers and statisticians 
but have not given much concern to the man 
in the street. Today, with the population 
not reproducing itself in cities and many 
states and with a stationary or declining 
population in the immediate future, business 
men face a situation in which their training 
for generations in the psychological atti- 
tudes characteristic of an expanding popu- 
lation makes adjustment difficult. The 
present inability of the cities to utilize the 
surplus population of the rural areas or 
even to afford a livelihood to many former 
urban employees, gives rise to questions of 
population adjustment for which we have 
no immediate answer and for whose wise 
solution adequate facts are much more 
important than immediate action. There 
has been considerable study of population 
statistics by private concerns such as 
insurance, advertising, telephone, and util- 
ity companies; but the government, federal 
or state, has done relatively little to study 
its population problems save to gather the 
raw material of census data. Population 
was no problem; it took care of itself. All 
we desired was more of it. But now, witha 


declining population we have more people 
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than can support themselves under existing 
conditions. Agricultural experiment sta- 
tions have made important studies in this 
field, but they are only beginnings. 

2. Standard of living. In dealing with 
the present enormous relief problem we are 
constantly faced with the question, “What 
is an adequate standard of living?”’ both as 
regards what is adequate for mere sub- 
sistence and as related to the existing stand- 
ards of families who are able to get along 
without relief. Rural sociologists and home 
economists have made important contri- 
butions to knowledge of the standard of 
living of farm homes, but the data con- 
cerning rural families who live on the 
economic margin and with whom welfare 
workers are most concerned, have not been 
the immediate object of attention and are, 
therefore, largely lacking. Both the poli- 
cies of the relief administrations and of the 
agricultural adjustment administration 
must ultimately rest upon detailed informa- 
tion as to what the standards of living of 
various classes of our rural population are 
and reasonably should be. Is it reasonable 
that, as reported by the census, one-half 
of the farm operators in the South should 
live in houses valued at less than $500? In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
except in drought areas relatively few farm 
owners are recipients of relief, the large 
majority of rural recipients being farm 
tenants and laborers, and that the owners 
receiving relief are in the main those 
deficient in managerial ability. The de- 
pression has forced upon rural as well as 
urban people a reconsideration of what are 
the essentials of a satisfactory standard of 
living. It has made apparent that many 
of the best things in life do not require 
cash for their purchase. This all implies 
that new methods of measuring the stand- 
ard of living must be devised which will re- 
veal both essential values and money costs. 

3. Farm labor. Farm laborers and south- 
ern croppers form a high proportion of the 
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rural families receiving relief. The eco- 
nomic and social problems involved in 
migratory farm labor are becoming acute. 
The agricultural laborer has no economic 
status, and how his economic security can 
be improved is a difficult problem. Farm- 
ers are even more conservative than manu- 
facturers when their laborers seek to 
improve their status by organization and 
collective bargaining. Is it socially justi- 
fiable to permit an agricultural industry to 
depend upon the labor of women and 
children of migrant families, any more than 
it is to allow city sweatshops? Yet we 
have relatively few comprehensive studies 
of agricultural labor, and no one seems to 
have given much thought to its stabiliza- 
tion or security. 

4. Family relations. The present eco- 
nomic crisis has shown the strength of the 
family as an institution and is revealing its 
values both to society and to the individual. 
Yet family relations are changing, and even 
the farm family must adapt itself to the 
facts of modern life. The new type of 
family life will be stronger and more beauti- 
ful than that of the over-idealized past, 
but it must be founded upon personal 
conviction of its values. We need a new 
interpretation of family life, based on the 
most exact research, which will reveal how 
the family may be perfected to meet 
human desires under modern conditions. 
Family research may be the means through 
which new attitudes toward human rela- 
tions may be developed and through which 
many of the causes of our current social 
debacle may be mitigated. Here again a 
good start has been made in research on the 
rural family, but if we are really as much 
interested in the family as in the farm which 
it operates, we must give it proportionate 
study. 

5. Rural youth. The cutting off of 
migration from the farm to the city places 
rural youth in a predicament. Many of 
them formerly left the country because 
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they were dissatisfied with local conditions. 
If they are to be forced to stay there they 
will undoubtedly change these conditions. 
The activities and needs of rural youth of 
the ages 16 to 25 require careful study as 
the basis for a well-considered program 
which will make them an asset rather than a 
liability to country life. 

6. Rural planning. At present there is a 
general interest in national and state 
planning, but much of it seems to be more 
concerned with the material environment 
and economic organization than with those 
objectives of human welfare which furnish 
its only ultimate justification. It seems to 
be assumed that a proper arrangement of 
the environment will assure an advance in 
culture, and the psychological and sociologi- 
cal factors involved are given minor con- 
sideration. We need a more adequate 
knowledge of the socio-economics of rural 
institutions such as the high school, the 
hospital, the church, the social or recrea- 
tional center. How large a constituency 
and how much wealth is necessary to 
support an adequate institution? What 
are the limits of so-called efficiency as 
against the satisfactions of sufficiency? 
How large a geographical unit is practicable 
for various institutions to obtain their 
maximum use and service? The answers 
to these questions will vary in different 
parts of the country, but they must be 
made before satisfactory rural planning 
can be undertaken. Until then we shall 
continue to proceed by trial and error. 
Thus in the field of local public welfare we 
have the question of whether the township 
or county is the most efficient and satis- 
factory unit of administration. Social 
welfare experts state that the township 
relief officer is inefficient, but the people 
cling to local control. What are the facts? 
Would local sentiment change if the facts 
are shown? At present there is little 
factual evidence upon which to decide the 
merits of either side of this controversy. 
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7. Rural families on relief. Finally, it is 
apparent that we now need information 
concerning rural families receiving public 
relief. Is it not somewhat remarkable that 
in the entire list of station publications 
about rural social and economic conditions 
not one deals specifically with relief prob- 
lems? The rural sociologists certainly can- 
not be accused of having devoted them- 
selves to rural social pathology. What sort 
of families are receiving relief; for what 
reasons; what proportion are permanent 
relief cases; what proportion are eligible for 
old age or mothers’ pensions; what propor- 
tion are farm owners, tenants, or laborers; 
what are the relative numbers in villages 
and open country; what is the influence, if 
any, of the crop reduction program on 
relief; what is adequate relief for rural 
families; what does part-time farming 
experience show as to the feasibility of sub- 
sistence homesteads; should we be satisfied 
with a subsistence philosophy, or should it 
be considered only a temporary expedient? 
These are some of the live questions which 
challenge research. 

During the past year the rural sociologists 
and economists of some twenty states have 
given invaluable assistance in the super- 
vision of the national surveys conducted by 
the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and several of them have carried on im- 
portant local studies of relief problems. 
This fall arrangements have been completed 
in twenty-two states whereby, with the 
approval of the college authorities and the 
state relief administrations, rural sociolo- 
gists and agricultural economists with re- 
search experience have been appointed 
state supervisors of rural research and have 
been furnished assistants to do the active 
field work. They will make studies for 
both the federal and state relief administra- 
tions to obtain data of practical value for 
the formulation of relief policies. There is, 
therefore, an immediate opportunity to 
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retrieve the previous neglect of the study of 
the disadvantaged members of rural society 
as a means toward their assistance, for 
aside from the effect of the drought the 
causes which have forced many rural 
families to apply for relief are much older 
and more permanent than the present 
economic depression. 

Other important lines of research affect- 
ing rural welfare might be suggested, but 
enough have been given to indicate the 
breadth of the topics which demand re- 
search if we are to proceed intelligently in 
any program of rural welfare. 

The other major opportunity of the land- 
grant colleges in the field of rural welfare is 
in teaching, both resident and through the 
extension service. 

Most of the land-grant colleges have 
courses in rural sociology and related topics 
of rural welfare, but in too many of them 
both the number of courses and the teaching 
staff is very limited. Definite statistics are 
not available, but word comes from several 
institutions of a marked increase in regis- 
tration in the last two or three years. 

One of the problems in the development 
of research in rural sociology has been the 
lack of well-trained and able workers. A 
year ago it was exceedingly difficult for 
good men finishing their doctorate to find 
positions. Today the federal administra- 
tions are unable to find enough well-trained 
persons for rural research. One cannot 
predict as large a market for men in this 
field as has occurred in agricultural eco- 
nomics, but there will be an increasing 
demand for well-trained men and women 
of superior ability, and the colleges have a 
responsibility for interesting and training 
their best students for this work. Men and 
women of first-class ability, not only well 
trained but with a fine balance of scientific 
vigor and courage and with sound judgment 
and sense of values, are needed and should 
be given a vision of the opportunities 
opening in this field. 
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A hasty survey of the personnel engaged 
in county relief administrations will furnish 
ample evidence that the success of the work 
is seriously handicapped by inexperienced 
and untrained workers. This was inevi- 
table with the rapid organization of these 
offices during the past two years, but with 
the vast sums which are now being spent 
for relief the taxpayers will soon come to 
insist that they be entrusted only to those 
with adequate training, just as has been 
done in the fields of education, health, and 
highway engineering. Dr. B. F. Coen of 
the Colorado State College, the regional 
director of a survey covering a dozen rural 
counties in five western states, says: 


Perhaps the greatest need in the educational field 
is training for rural social workers. The call is 
almost unanimous. Women practically have been 
drafted into the service. They are giving their 
best. The comment expressed oftener than any 
other is the need for training in rural social work 
and the need for work in rural life problems. Some 
have said that the schools they have attended have 
not been particularly helpful in rural social work. 
The emphasis has been upon the urban. We urge 
schools or conferences for rural case workers and 
other social staff members. The case worker is the 
corner stone of the structure for the administration 
of relief. Nobody realizes the need here more than 
the case workers themselves. 


This leads to the question whether the 
land-grant colleges do not have a respon- 
sibility for training rural public welfare 
workers. The cities absorb most of the 
graduates of the professional schools of 
social work, and they are not fitted to give 
the type of training essential for grappling 
with the welfare problems of a rural county. 
It is increasingly apparent that the rural 
social worker needs not only a thorough 
training in the art of case work, but that 
familiarity with agriculture and rural life 
and a working knowledge of home eco- 
nomics are essential for intelligent and 
successful case work in rural communities. 
Such a training, whether it be on the 
graduate level of most professional schools 
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or a short course for those now employed 
who may not be able to meet academic 
entrance requirements, is not given in city 
schools of social work. Nor can it be given 
in the land-grant colleges unless they are 
able to introduce standard courses for pro- 
fessional training in case work and super- 
vised practice work, just as they have done 
under the Smith-Hughes Act for training 
leaders in rural education. Some of the 
land-grant colleges may not be so situated 
as to make it possible for them to enter this 
field, but if ways and means might be found 
whereby a school for training rural social 
workers with an adequate staff could be 
supported at from one-fourth to one-third 
of them, they would do as much for rural 
social work as they have done in providing 
leadership for extension work in agriculture 
and homemaking and for rural education. 
An even larger opportunity is in teaching 
the rank and file of students the principles 
of public welfare work so that they may 
interpret it to their local communities and 
furnish local leadership in its support and 
administration. The present technics and 
points of view of organized social work are 
the products of city life. If it is to be per- 
manently successful in rural communities 
rural people must be convinced of its value 
and its methods and organization must be 
modified to meet the needs of country life. 
If this is to be accomplished it will need the 
support and guidance of those who have 
had the opportunity to gain the larger view 
of social problems through a college educa- 
tion. To interpret the existing social and 
economic debacle so as to reveal the per- 
manent values in rural life, how they may 
be realized by the many as well as the few 
and by the unfortunate and disadvantaged 
as well as by the more fortunate, is an out- 
standing challenge to higher education. 
Today federal, state, and local govern- 
ments alike need the scientific approach to 
the baffling economic and social problems 
with which they are confronted. We live 
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in a period in which the situation forces us 
to make momentous decisions which may 
have far-reaching effects. Policies which 
are not based upon facts are doomed to 
failure. What agency is better equipped to 
furnish the facts concerning rural welfare 
than the agricultural experiment stations? 
In the field of economics they have demon- 
strated their ability to furnish the necessary 
data upon which to base a policy for agri- 
culture as a business. It is a question, 
however, whether agricultural success can 
be measured only as a business, for agri- 
culture—especially in these times—is a 
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mode of life. There is, therefore, an 
unusual opportunity for the experiment 
stations to make a unique contribution by 
obtaining the necessary facts concerning 
rural welfare which may form the basis 
for a New Deal for country life. The 
opportunity is an unusual one; the land- 
grant colleges have never failed to accept 
responsibility to meet the public need. 
As the period of the World War developed 
agricultural economics, may not the future 
historian record the next few years as a 
period which stimulated research in rural 
welfare? 


(To be continued) 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


EXHIBIT OF FOOD FADS AND 
FALLACIES 


HELEN S. MITCHELL 


An exhibit of materials about food fads 
and fallacies was prepared as a part of the 
community education section project for 
the meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association in Washington last October. 
No exhibit at the meeting created more 
interest or called forth more comment from 
the members and guests than did this. 

Every home economist is aware of the 
fact that there is much false printed 
material in circulation in the form of 
advertisements and magazine and news- 
paper articles. Samples of such quack 
publications come to our attention at 
intervals, but a large collection of such 
material arranged so that it can easily 
be read, makes a striking educational 
exhibit and brings out the point that it is 
not always a simple matter to choose 
between the true and the false. Even fora 
group of dietitians it was necessary to label 
carefully the false material to avoid any 
chance of misinterpretation. The worst 
statements or paragraphs were underlined 
or marked in bright red. 

The printed material was mounted on 
large black cardboards and grouped accord- 
ing to subject matter and general interest. 

“What about Food Combinations,” with 
a large question mark following it, was the 
heading on a board which carried samples of 
some fifteen or more articles and tables of 
foods stating which should or should not 
be combined. The dire consequences of 
the wrong combinations designated by one 
“authority” as likely to produce toxic 
poisons, by another as leading to the 


possibility of an explosion, were well worth 
underlining. Such fads about food combi- 
nations have perhaps swept the east and 
west coasts more than other parts of the 
country, but in general an intelligent group 
of people is apparently being won over by 
these erroneous ideas. The benefit which 
some have derived from the recommended 
combinations would presumably have been 
derived from any other change of diet in 
which they increased the fruit and vege- 
table intake and decreased the amount of 
meat eaten. This is a natural result of the 
combination food fad since various types of 
foods supposedly cannot be eaten at the 
same meal and the variety in the course of a 
day is of necessity enlarged. 

“Is There Supermagic in Minerals?” 
served to call attention to numerous maga- 
zine articles in which some specific min- 
eral was presented as a panacea for many 
ills. In other instances famous movie 
stars and other prominent people were 
pictured and designated as belonging to 
particular mineral types and requiring 
specific foods because of these types. 
Iodized foods were recommended as pana- 
ceas for a variety of ailments. Much of 
the material on this board was fallacious 
and unphysiological enough to be quite 
ridiculous, and the journals in which it 
appears are often subsidized and distributed 
by food organizations for private advertis- 
ing purposes; yet it is taken seriously by 
thousands of people. 

“Short Cuts to Reducing,” also with a 
large question mark, headed the board 
on which were mounted the samples of the 
many advertisements for quick-reducing 
remedies (the dangers of which are well 
recognized by any home economist), espe- 
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cially mineral water, salts, and remedies 
containing dangerous drugs, all recom- 
mended by their various advocates. Since 
the only sound principle of reducing is to 
provide less calories than the individual 
requires for that day, it is well to beware of 
any articles or advertisements which hold 
out the false hope of reducing one’s weight 
while eating all the fattening foods one 
wants. 

“Do You Believe Everything You 
Read?” served as a heading of two other 
boards on which were mounted miscella- 
neous collections of false advertising and 
fallacious articles which did not fall into 
any of the previous groups. 

“The Nutritionist Looks at Food Fads” 
served as caption for the board on which 
were mounted several of the best recent 
articles on the subject of food fads from our 
authentic journals and magazines. Since 
many people are not easily convinced that 
they have been misled regarding food com- 
binations or reducing regimes, it is well to 
refer them to one or several good articles on 
the subject which may strengthen your own 
arguments against this widespread prop- 
aganda.' Some recent articles are: 


Food Fads and Faddists, by Marion H. 
FaRREN. Hygeia, October, 1934, pages 
885-887. 

Scientific Piffle, by Tuurman B. Rice. Food 
Facts, May, 1934. 

Should Proteins and Starches Be Mixed in the 
Diet, by James A. Tosey. Food Facts, 
April, 1934. 

Faddism in Diet, by A. BERNEcE Cox. Penn- 
sylvania’s Health, January-February, 1934, 
pages 9-13. 

Diets and Fads, by LeIcestER Patton. Penn- 
sylvania’s Health, November—December, 
1933, pages 11-14. 

Avoid Dietary Fads, by Water H. Eppy. 
Good Housekeeping, August, 1934, pages 
106, 130-131. 

Belief in Magic, by Mary Swartz Rose. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, March, 1933, pages 489-503. 


1 See page 100. 
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In collecting material for such an exhibit 
it was found that the home economics 
women in business are more likely to 
receive copies of quack literature than other 
members of the professional group. In 
view of the general interest and need for 
such educational propaganda, the com- 
munity education section of the American 
Dietetic Association is promoting the idea 
of having every state set up a food fad and 
fallacy exhibit of material from within or 
outside the state, to be used as a loan exhibit 
for home economics teachers, women’s clubs, 
and other groups. Where such an exhibit 
is made it seems desirable to have some one 
person who acts as recipient of the material 
from other members of the organization in 
the state and with whom anyone interested 
in this material or having something to 
contribute may communicate. 


EXHIBITS TO AID IN BUYING 
CLOTHING 


GLADYS MELOCHE 


To buy wisely today is a serious problem, 
but a still greater task is to secure reliable 
information and pass it on in such a way 
that another person may use it. A little 
information may be dangerous, but the 
home economist is concerned to give the 
homemaker at least sufficient information 
to make her an inquisitive buyer. 

The clothing specialists in the extension 
service realized the demand for projects 
that include “buymanship” of clothing, 
and last year requested the clothing com- 
mittee in the extension service department 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation to ascertain what information was 
available in the various states which would 
be of value in preparing or revising such 
projects. 

Women today are not asking for as fine 
materials in their clothing as they did a 
few years ago. They are satisfied if the 
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garment lasts only a few seasons, providing 
it has style and is within the desired range 
of price. Largely because they need to 
make limited means go further, many are 
now making garments which a few years 
ago they purchased ready made. The 
committee, therefore, tried to consider the 
question of buymanship in relation to 
present conditions and from the standpoint 
both of the woman who buys clothing 
ready made and of the one who constructs 
garments for her family. 

Although 77 per cent of the clothing 
specialists responded in one way or another 
to the form letter from the committee, the 
material sent in was very limited and 
showed that information was woefully 
lacking on this subject. By next summer a 
compilation of material prepared by cloth- 
ing specialists should be far more en- 
lightening. 

Despite these limitations, four identical 
exhibits were prepared last spring, which 
attracted much interest at the Association 
meeting in June. One is now traveling 
from state to state in the eastern section of 
the country, one in the West, one in the 
South, and one in the Middle-west. 

Each exhibit consists of four scrapbooks. 
The first book contains titles and some 
results of research being done in the textile 
field by some of our colleges and universi- 
ties. The second contains information 
sent in by commercial concerns. The third 
includes copies of mimeographed or printed 
material relating to buymanship which the 
clothing specialists had prepared or were 
using. The fourth gives suggestions for 
extending the life of the old garment. 

The exhibits have raised many questions. 
Should not the interpreting of advertising 
material, whether in the printed word or 
over the radio, receive attention in group 
discussions? What responsibility does the 
consumer have in determining the kind of 
goods carried and the service offered by the 
store? Are there standards and tests by 
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which the homemaker may judge textiles 
and ready-to-wear articles? Why do some 
textiles and some ready-to-wear articles 
wear out prematurely? In shopping for 
garments which, like shoes, hosiery, and 
foundation garments, are usually purchased 
ready made, what special types of informa- 
tion should the homemaker have available? 
In the case of others, which, like men’s 
shirts and shorts, are purchased by some 
homemakers and made by others, what 
advantages are there in making these 
garments? What difficulties in purchasing 
them? 

In raising these questions the exhibits 
have taken the first step toward helping the 
homemaker in her problem of clothing her 
family with less “wherewithal” than she 
has had in the past. And they challenge 
the home economist to offer further aid to 
the homemaker in becoming a frugal buyer. 


SHE STILL LIKES TO DO THINGS 
WITH HER HANDS 


RUTH PIERPONT STEPHENS 


“A hobby is something you don’t have 
to do, but something you genuinely want to 
do,”’ according to Ruth Nichols, flyer and 
former Camp Fire Girl, who acied as chair- 
man for the Camp Fire Girls’ National 
Hobby Show recently held as part of the 
Exposition of Women’s Arts and Industries 
in the Hotel Astor, New York. 

The Hobby Show grew out of the Hobby 
Project on which 250,000 Camp Fire Girls 
had been centering their activities for the 
past year. Each girl chose the thing in 
which she was most interested and worked 
out her plan with the leader of her group. 
Whether her tastes ran to hooked rugs, 
citizenship, or tennis, some way could 
always be found for her to develop along the 
lines of her inclinations. And sometimes 
that wasn’t so easy, either. 

One girl just couldn’t get excited over 
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anything but boudoir dolls. Her bed was 
piled high with the ones she had reaped at 
Christmas and birthday celebrations. Fi- 
nally, the leader of her Camp Fire group 
lured Janey into buying a head and making 
the rest of the doll herself. First she made 
an old-fashioned girl, then a Gypsy, and 
next a movie star. When she got the idea 
of doing Cleopatra and couldn’t buy a 
head of that type, she was persuaded to 
make a papier maché head herself. That 
started her on a project of making dolls to 
resemble famous women of history, and so 
she is now learning something not only 
about history but also about sculpture and 
costume design. 

When national headquarters of the Camp 
Fire Girls heard of the splendid work which 
the girls were doing throughout the country, 
this first National Hobby Show was decided 
upon as a climax for their activities. A 
group of judges, prominent in many 
fields of handicraft and activities likely to 
be represented in the hobbies, was headed 
by Tony Sarg, well-known marionette 
artist. The exhibits were divided into two 
classes: collectors and creators. The girls 
who had gathered together things made 
by other people exhibited as collectors, 
while the girls who had made most of their 
exhibits themselves were the creators. 

The fact that over two-thirds of the 112 
exhibits were in the creators’ class sub- 
stantiates one’s belief in handicraft for 
girls. The girl of today is not so dis- 
dainful of the pot and loom as some people 
would lead us to think. Hers is not the 
cry for freedom from all things domestic. 
What she wants is a reason for doing them. 
Once a definite goal has been set, there is no 
limit to the ingenuity she will use in stock- 
ing that budget kitchen or planning a 
bloom-all-year window box for the invalid 
next door. 

Take example. 


home-planning, for 


There’s a project with up-to-date civic 
appeal and something besides. Lives there 
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a girl well up in her ’teens who hasn’t 
once thought of a home of her own?—a girl 
who hasn’t succumbed to the charms of a 
model house with white ruffled curtains, 
geraniums at the window, and a kitchen 
with all the appliances? Members of the 
home economics group in Great Neck, New 
York, not only succumbed—they were and 
are enthusiastic about their clubhouse on 
the high school grounds. And it isn’t much 
of a step from that to making an architect’s 
blue print of the “ideal house” on such- 
and-such a budget and then building a 
model of it. 

This is just what 14-year-old Pat Morri- 
son of Dallas, Texas, did for her hobby 
exhibit. Pat hiked up and down the 
residential section of her city, thumbed art 
and decoration magazines, and pestered 
local real estate dealers for months before 
she made her choice. Then she added up 
the advantages of a little white stone-and- 
stucco house and decided that was the one 
for her. Her model turned out to be a gem 
of workmanship with white walls looking 
very quaint under a roof of a thousand dark 
brown, hand-cut shingles. It was simple in 
design, with a one-gabled main house two 
stories high and a lower wing of the same 
general design. There were snappy blue 
and white striped awnings, casement win- 
dows, terrace furniture made of wire and 
striped goods, and all the garden one could 
wish for, with green sponge shrubs and 
green dust grass glued to the cardboard 
earth. 

The girl who won first prize in the col- 
lectors’ class and whose portrait sketch is 
to be made by Howard Chandler Christy, 
did a beautiful job on cross-stitched 
samplers. This is Shirley Martens of 
Whitestone, New York, and she is much too 
fond of swimming and hiking to pay 
attention to fancy work in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Her interest along this 
line was awakened the day she climbed into 
the attic and pulled an embroidered alpha- 
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bet out of atrunk. This had been made by 
her grandmother when she was in an orphan 
asylum in Germany. ‘Those were the days 
when little girls learned their letters and 
numbers by working them in red cotton on 
white linen squares. In this way they got 
two kinds of schooling at once, and the 
needlework was by no means the lesser 
part. Time went on, and Shirley found 
several bright-colored mottoes which that 
same grandmother had worked. With her 
collection well on the way, she began rifling 
the town neighbors’ houses, rummage sales, 
and her own mother’s store of samplers, and 
also got fascinating life stories about the 
people who had made them. Then she 
studied some of the more intricate museum 
pieces, which led her to make up a few 
designs of her own. Samplers aren’t hard 
to make and can be lots of fun, especially 
when you begin planning designs to com- 
memorate special occasions. 

So can cooking be lots of fun. Camp Fire 
Girls prove this daily, as some one or two 
of them complete requirements for their 
Fire Maker’s ranks by budgeting, market- 
ing for, and preparing a dinner for the group 
of ten or twenty. At the Hobby Show a 
poster appeared, reading: “Shorter hours 
for mothers,” and under it a crépe paper 
horn of plenty containing all the new and 
tasty cookies which Virginia Fleckenstein 
had been trying out. Virginia’s repertoire 
was not limited to cookies as a rule, but a 
complete representation of her art would 
have set the judges mad with envy. Here 
were chocolate cookies with boiled straw- 
berry icing, maple sugar cookies, fine vanilla 
wafers with nuts and sugar on top, citron 
tarts, and date dainties; each brand baked 
in a half-dozen lot, wrapped in Cellophane, 
and labeled. 

An exhibit of spatter printing caused a 
good deal of comment because the technic 
was novel to many who saw it, though 
Camp Fire Girls at camp, as well as 
members of many school art classes, have 
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been using this old-fashioned method of 
design for some time. All you need to 
begin with is the material you wish to 
decorate and some: silhouette form: a 
pressed leaf, a spray of fern, or a cut-out. 
Then take an old toothbrush, ink of what- 
ever color you prefer, and a piece of com- 
mon window screen or an old sieve. Ar- 
range the silhouette on the piece of paper or 
other object which you wish to decorate, 
place them under the sieve, dip the tooth- 
brush in ink, and rub it over the sieve, 
allowing the ink to spatter through on the 
silhouette and paper. When you have 
done this long enough to get the right 
density of color, remove the leaf or cut-out, 
and in its place you will have a nice white 
design. To avoid spatter-printing the 
house and herself the artist would do well 
to use a generous covering of newspapers. 
Jean McQuinn used this method on an 
interesting variety of material which she 
exhibited at the Hobby Show. She had 
pressed over thirty-five types of leaves: 
oak, cherry, maple, apple, and so on. By 
combining many specimens of the same 
kind, she made beautiful border designs on 
silk scarfs. She also decorated linen sta- 
tionery, bookplates, ties, handkerchiefs, 
and bookmarks. 

Another girl, Christine Robb, made a 
scrapbook with leaves of butcher’s paper 
and pasted in it all the magazine articles on 
handicraft which caught her fancy. With 
this book she exhibited samples of the things 
she had made by following these directions. 

Add to this list such pursuits as metal- 
craft, photography, bookbinding, the mak- 
ing of airplane models, painting, poetizing, . 
block printing, modeling, carving, costume 
designing, collecting stamps, coins, wild 
flowers, and sea shells, and still the roll call © 
of hobbies exhibited at the Camp Fire 
Girls’ National Hobby Show is not com- 
plete. At least the range of possibilities 
has been suggested, a range varied enough 
to capture the interest of almost every girl. 
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To have a hobby is another way of 
learning through doing and of having a good 
deal of enjoyment in the learning; at least, 
so say Camp Fire Girls, who also say they 
belong to the organization because they 
“can have such fun.” 


“THE CHORE BOARD” 
VIOLA C. MEINTS 


The chore board was devised to promote 
family cooperation in household tasks. 
This does not mean to plan for many tasks 
and then list the whole array, but rather to 
provide an incentive for doing one’s own 
tasks and helping with the family work 
scheme. The chore board represents a co- 
operative system in which everyone helps 
and feels his importance whether it be 
brother, sister, mother, or father. 

The board itself may be a large sheet of 
paper or preferably a small blackboard that 
does not require replacing. It should be 
kept in some convenient place where all the 
family will see it. It is ruled so that on it 
can be easily shown the special tasks (and 
where desired also the routine tasks) for 
which each member of the family is re- 
sponsible. By serving as a reminder of the 
work to be done it makes the household 
tasks run on a better schedule with greater 
satisfaction to all. 

Take Mary’s case, for example: After 
she returns from school she does her routine 
job or chores; but how fast she does them, 
because the special task listed today under 
her name is “make corn bread for supper.” 
She has just begun to help with the cooking 
and is so much elated over this privilege 
that her new task is a real pleasure. She 
is developing a fine new attitude toward 
household tasks, helps mother cheerfully, 
and feels that she has an important place 
in this family. 

Some of the comments made by North 
Dakota homemakers on the use of the 
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chore board will show what they think of 
its value: 


I use the chore board for the whole family. 
Sometimes I have things for the men to do, and by 
listing them where they may see them, better co- 
operation results. There are no forgotten tasks 
that have to be done after the men thought they 
were through for the day. 

Several of the women in our club have made use 
of the chore board, especially those with school 
girls working for their board. They report finding 
it very convenient to list chores to be done when 
they are entertaining or when they are to be away. 
Personally, I do not have any children but am 
accustomed to do a lot of outside chores, and if I 
am going to be away when the men folks come in, I 
list the chores I have done and also write down 
where they may find their lunch. 

We gave the chore board charts out to all mem- 
bers. All made good use of them. It helped the 
children to remember their daily chores and to do 
them better. 

I know of at least four homemakers who use the 
chore board or something very similar, and from 
remarks they have made I believe it works beauti- 
fully. It makes the children feel they are a part, a 
necessary part, of the home. 


VARIABLES IN 80 SQUARE PERCALE 
GRACE G. DENNY AND LOUISE MAYNARD 


A specification commonly used in ad- 
vertising textile fabrics is the thread count 
of percale. Newspaper advertisements, pla- 
cards, and salespeople call attention to a 
special grade of percale designated as 80 
square. Teachers of clothing and textiles 
know that 80 square means the thread 
count in the grey and that when the fabric 
is bleached, sized, calendered, and printed 
it is longer and narrower than it was 
originally. This is because the material is 
stretched lengthwise during these finishing 
processes, with gain in length and loss of 
width. In the case of 80 square percale 
the manufacturer uses a material 40 inches 
wide in the grey in order to produce one 36 
inches wide when finished. This change in 
length and width affects the thread count, 
giving more warp ends and fewer filling 
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yarns to the inch. When the count is 
taken in the finished cloth it will be more 
like 84-82 in the warp and 76-72 in the 
filling than like the original 80 x 80. The 
general public rarely knows this fact but 
relies upon the price as a quality guarantee. 

In order to find out to what extent price 
can be used as an indicator of quality, a 
study was made of samples from different 
sources. Samples were purchased during 
the months of November, 1933, and May, 
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were computed. The accompanying table 
gives the results. In the laboratory des- 
ignations the letters of the alphabet refer 
to the name of the manufacturer and the 
numerals to the percale samples. 

Analysis of the fabrics showed that all 
but one of the samples was within the 
limits set by United States Federal Specifi- 
cation CCC-P-191 (85 warp and 72 filling 
with a minus tolerance of 3 and any plus 
tolerance). This specification does not 


Thread count and tensile strength of samples of 80 square percale purchased in November, 1933, and May, 1934 


DATE OF PURCHASE | PRICE PER YARD THREAD COUNT 
DESIGNATION 
Warp Filling 
cents 

Al Nov. 1933 25 86.4 x 76 44.8 32 
A2 May 1934 25 87 x75.6 38 26.4 
A3 May 1934 25 83.2 x 71.2 45.7 29.6 
Bl Nov. 1933 14 84 x 73.6 47.5 35.3 
B2 May 1934 17 85.6x 76.8 46.8 33 
B3 May 1934 17 85.6x 72.8 47.5 32.1 
Cl Nov. 1933 17 84 «75.2 49.4 32.7 
C2 May 1934 17 85.6x 72.8 46 31.1 
C3 May 1934 17 84.8 x 77.6 52.9 38.7 
Di* Nov. 1933 25 84 x71 47 28.3 
El Nov. 1933 25 83.2 x 72.8 50 35.7 
E2 May 1934 25 86.4x 72.8 48.6 32.8 
k3 May 1934 25 84 .x/76.8 47.4 32.6 
Fl Nov. 1933 19 ‘83.2 x 70.4 49.3 
F2 May 1934 19 85.6 x 69.6 50.2 36.9 
May 1934 19 84 x 73.8 48.8 36.9 
Gi* Nov. 1933 25 82.4x72 45 34.7 
Hi Nov. 1933 25 76 x73.6 45.3 32:2 
H2 May 1934 25 84 x 73.6 47.6 32 
H3 May 1934 25 84 x74.4 47 36.9 


* Samples for comparison not available in May, 1934. 


1934, from local retail, mail-order, and 
chain stores. The source of manufacture 
in each case was ascertained so that the 
samples are known to represent eight manu- 
facturers. In the tests for the thread 
count and tensile strength’ five samples 
were tested each way, and the averages 


1Standard humidity conditions (60 per cent 
humidity at 70°F.) were not possible. All tests 
were made at one time, so that results are com- 
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necessarily describe an ideal fabric but is 
set up as a grade satisfactory for the use of 
some government organization. Sample 
Hi was the only sample in which the 
thread count was below federal specifica- 
tion, and it was below in warp count only. 
This specification sets a minimum breaking 
or tensile strength of 45 pounds in the warp 
and 30 pounds in the filling. Four only of 
the twenty samples (A1, A2, A3, and D1) 
were found below this. 
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As the table shows, a fabric with high 
thread count does not necessarily have a 
correspondingly high tensile strength. 
Neither does the fabric with a low thread 
count always have a low tensile strength. 
The greatest tensile strength occurs in the 
group of fabrics having a medium thread 
count. This group includes the lower- 
priced materials. 

All of the lower-priced materials have 
above average tensile strength. C3, which 
is 17 cents a yard, has the greatest warp 
strength of all the samples. Bl, the 
lowest-priced material, has the third highest 
tensile strength. A2, costing the most 
and having the highest thread count, is 
the lowest in tensile strength. In so far as 
these tests may be considered as showing 
typical conditions, they indicate that price 
cannot in such cases be relied on by the 
consumer as a guide to the quality of 
percale. The consumer, who naturally 
assumes that price is indicative of quality, 
would in this instance be mistaken. 


METHODS OF RETARDING THE 
RATE OF DARKENING OF 
CUT BANANAS! 


MARY DE GARMO BRYAN AND ETHEL PLOTZ 


The use of cut bananas in institution 
menus has been limited, in spite of the fact 
that banana dishes are very popular, that 
the fruit is inexpensive during many months 
of the year, and that its nutritive value is 
widely appreciated. To prepare in ad- 
vance fifty or more banana salads, fruit 
cups, puddings, or dishes of sliced bananas 
and cream, to be served over a period of 
one hour or more, has proved impractical 
because of the familiar darkening and sticki- 
ness characteristic of bananas exposed to 
air for more than half an hour. The re- 
sults of some preliminary study of simple 


1The work here described was done with funds 
supplied by the United Fruit Company. 
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methods of retarding the rate of darkening 
of cut bananas are presented here, and it is 
hoped that they will lessen the inconven- 
ience hitherto involved in serving this fruit 
in large quantities. 

There are two degrees of ripeness of 
bananas that are to be served raw. These 
are “all yellow” and “yellow flecked with 
brown.” If the color of the pulp and the 
rate of darkening of these types of bananas 
are compared, it is found that the riper the 
banana, the lighter is the natural color of 
the pulp; and that the riper bananas darken 
at a slower rate than the less ripe ones. 
Aside from consideration of palatability and 
digestibility, therefore, it is recommended 
that where cut bananas must be prepared 
in advance only very ripe bananas be used. 
Overripe bananas should, of course, be 
avoided because of the unpleasant appear- 
ance of the pulp. 

Bananas in the peel should be kept at 
room temperature until ripe. After the 
pulp has been cut and exposed to air, how- 
ever, the best holding temperature is that 
of the average refrigerator, 35 to 45°F. 
Humidity does not appear to be a factor in 
the rate of discoloration of the banana pulp. 

The method of slicing affects the rate of 
darkening of the banana, apparently be- 
cause it affects the amount of exudate 
squeezed over the cut surface and because 
this exudate darkens more rapidly than 
most portions of the pulp. The sharper 
the knife used in slicing the fruit, the lighter 
the cut bananas will remain, a dull knife 
having a crushing as well as slicing action. 
Transverse slicing is most satisfactory; 
longitudinal slices darken readily; and 
crushed bananas darken much more rapidly 
than those sliced in any manner. 

The materials of which the knives and 
containers that come in contact with cut 
bananas are made (copper, steel, monel 
metal, silver, glass, and enamel) appear to 
have little effect on the rate of discolora- 
tion. Banana pulp, however, which comes - 
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into contact with glass or enamel darkens 
slightly more readily than that exposed to 
the more commonly used kitchen metals. 
Waxed paper and Cellophane are ineffective 
as covers for containers filled with banana 
slices, and when in direct contact with cut 
bananas, they cause the fruit to darken 
more rapidly and to become stickier than if 
exposed to air. 

Studies at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and elsewhere indicate that 
banana discoloration may be due to some 
extent to the action of an enzyme or a group 
of enzymes and that one of the many fac- 
tors affecting this enzyme action is the acid- 
ity of the medium. It has been found that 
bananas immersed in a solution having a 
certain acid range (pH 2.9 to pH 4.0) re- 
main lighter than those in less acid solu- 
tions. Tests of various common food acids, 
such as citric, tartaric, and lactic, show that 
the best results are obtained with tartaric 
acid in a 0.05 per cent solution. There is 
no apparent “acid” taste at this concen- 
tration. In order to use a material com- 
monly found in kitchens, cream of tartar 
was substituted for tartaric acid; it was 
found that a 0.2 per cent solution of cream 
of tartar gives the same effect as a 0.05 per 
cent solution of tartaric acid and that it 
keeps banana slices light for several hours. 

Bananas, like most fruits, lose a certain 
amount of their firmness when immersed 
in water. This effect may be counteracted 
by increasing the density of the liquid by 
adding sugar. Sucrose, in the concentra- 
tion necessary to protect the banana’s tur- 
gidity, was found to make the fruit much 
too sweet for ordinary use. Glucose, on 
the other hand, was found to preserve the 
firmness and give no sweet flavor at the 
concentration required. It may be satis- 
factorily added in the form of crystal white 
Karo sirup (10 per cent) or cerelose (5 per 
cent). 

Thus it appears that a solution contain- 
ing cream of tartar to preserve the color and 
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Karo sirup or cerelose to preserve the firm- 
ness will keep the bananas light in color and 
firm in texture for several hours without 
affecting the original flavor of the fruit. 
When the banana slices are removed from 
this solution, they will remain light and free 
from stickiness for about one hour. 

The Karo solution may be made by mix- 
ing 1 cup sirup (crystal white, red label) 5 
cups of water, and 4 cups of 0.5 per cent 
cream of tartar solution prepared as follows: 
Add 3 teaspoons of cream of tartar to 1 
quart of water at room temperature, stir well 
for three to four minutes, allow it to settle 
for at least one-half hour; then pour off the 
supernatant liquid without disturbing a fine 
white powder which has settled on the bot- 
tom of the container. 

When cerelose is used in place of corn 
sirup, 5 cups of water and 4 cups of the 
cream of tartar solution (prepared as above) 
are mixed with one cup of 50 per cent cere- 
lose solution made by heating 1 pound of. 
cerelose with 1 pint of water until the cere- 
lose melts. The solution should be kept 
covered in the refrigerator. 

If it is desirable to make up large quari- 
tities of solution at one time in order to 
have it quickly available for use during a 
period of ten days to two weeks, the cream 
of tartar solution and the glucose solution 
should be held separately in the refrigerator 
and mixed just before using. - 

Ten cups of either solution will treat 10 
cups of sliced bananas. To immerse the 
fruit the solution may be placed in a con-* 
tainer, its level noted, and bananas sliced. 
directly into it until the contents of the 
container is doubled... It is important to’ 
have all the slices immersed in the solution, ° 
and they are likely to float if not pushed’ 
under. The immersed banana‘should be 
kept in the refrigerator until ready for use, 
then removed from the mixture with a per-- 
forated serving-spoon, care being taken to 
drain off as much liquid as possible. 

Certain fruit juices having the same range 
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of acidity and density as the cream of tar- 
tar and glucose solutions are equally effec- 
tive in preserving the banana’s color and 
firmness; therefore, such dishes as salads 
and fruit cups, which require that the 
bananas come into contact with fruit juices, 
are a desirable way of using bananas. 
Grapefruit juice, both fresh and canned, is 
superior to all other commonly used fruit 
juices in its effect on the discoloration of 
the banana. Banana slices immersed in 
grapefruit juice keep almost indefinitely; 
in fact, the juice seems to have a bleaching 
action upon the fruit. Pineapple juice is 
almost as effective and also has the bleach- 
ing action. Both pineapple and grapefruit 
juices will restore the color of cut bananas 
which have darkened because of exposure to 
air. The use of these fruit juices as a pre- 
servative for banana color and firmness is 
recommended for all cases where a faint 
taste of the juice on the fruit is not objec- 
tionable. Slices dipped in the juice for from 
15 to 30 seconds and then removed, will 
remain light for several hours; transverse 
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slices can be kept in the juice until ready 
for use. 

Most of the other common fruit juices are 
negative in their effect upon the banana 
though the sirup of greengage plums and 
of Royal Anne cherries hasten markedly the 
rate of banana discoloration. These sirups 
should, therefore, be excluded from fruit 
cups or desserts containing bananas. 

The use of the cream of tartar and glucose 
solution and of pineapple and grapefruit 
juices for preserving the color and firmness 
of cut bananas has been tested by serving 
a variety of banana dishes (fruit cups, 
salads, puddings, bananas and cream, ba- 
nana cream pie, and other desserts) in a 
hospital, an elementary school, a prepara- 
tory school, and a college dining hall, and 
with such different methods of service as 
central, ward, restaurant, and cafeteria. 
Persons of widely different ages and tastes 
ate these dishes and enjoyed them. In no 
case did anyone notice that the bananas 
had been treated in any way. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, A. H. E. A. 


The time set for the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association is from Monday, June 24, 
through Thursday, June 27, 1935. The 
place is Chicago, Illinois, with the Palmer 
House as headquarters. The chairman of 
local arrangements is Frances L. Swain, 
director of household arts in the Chicago 
public schools and an ex-president of the 
Association. Local consultants on the 
program committee are Adah Hess, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
Ruth Wardall, head of the home economics 
department, University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Lydia J. Roberts, chairman, department of 
home economics, University of Chicago. 

Monday has been chosen for the opening 
day instead of Tuesday as in recent years, 
because many members feel this will allow 
them to make better use of their time. A 
few other slight changes will probably be 
adopted in the arrangement of meetings for 
the sake of lessening overlapping. Ample 
provision for sight-seeing, both professional 
and general, will be made, especially after 
the program proper closes on Thursday, 
June 27. 

The Bulletin that goes to members later 
in February will carry the needed informa- 
tion about railway and hotel rates, and the 
preliminary program will appear in the one 
for May. 

Present indications are for a large meeting 
(our Chicago friends of course think it ought 
to equal last year’s in New York) and for a 
well-planned, stimulating program with 
free use of group discussions. So make your 
reservations early and plan to be in Chicago 
the fourth week in June. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association held in Pitts- 
burgh from December 5 to 8 was note- 
worthy because of the large attendance 
and the excellent programs built around the 
theme “For Economic and Social Adjust- 
ment.” The American Home Economics 
Association was formally represented by its 
executive secretary, Alice L. Edwards, who 
also served as reporter for the JOURNAL. 

The program of the home economics 
section, arranged by the chairman, Elisa- 
beth Amery, state supervisor of home 
economics in Maryland, started off Thurs- 
day morning with what is all too rare, an 
enlightening and stimulating business ses- 
sion. In the afternoon discussion of “‘Prob- 
lems of Youth in the Modern Community” 
Judge Sara M. Soffel spoke on low com- 
munity standards, poor housing, decreased 
family incomes as major causes for juvenile 
delinquency and expressed the belief that 
home economics teachers more than any 
other teachers, can, if they recognize and 
understand the conditions under which 
pupils are living, adapt their courses to aid 
boys and girls to meet these life situations 
and improve these conditions. Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos urged the importance of 
having in the schools teachers who are 
personally well adjusted and who have a 
social point of view. Dr. Flora Rose told 
of the methods used at the College of Home 
Economics at Cornell to aid students in 
adjusting themselves both to the college 
environment and to the new family relation- 
ships which going to college usually entails. 

Round-table discussions on Friday after- 
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noon were devoted to problems connected 
with the measurement of results of instruc- 
tion, the development of managerial ability 
in high school students, effective technics 
in supervision, and successful cooperation 
with emergency relief organizations. 

The final program Saturday morning 
furnished a wealth of suggestions and infor- 
mation on “Training in Consumer Educa- 
tion.”” Alice Edwards presided. Faith M. 
Williams, formerly with the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics and now chief 
of the cost of living division of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, presented 
vividly the significance of the consumer in 
national economic adjustment and the need 
for more data as to what consumers have 
had and should have to more adequately 
supply their needs. Belle Pollard of the 
Missouri Department of Public Schools 
told of successful adult classes in which 
men and women are meeting together to 
discuss questions in household buying and 
family finance. Rosamond Cook’s talk on 
money management appeared on page 23 
of the January JOURNAL. 

At the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion, George W. Hambrecht, state director 
of vocational education in Wisconsin, was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Ray Fife as president. 
Elisabeth Amery will serve another year as 
a vice-president and, ex officio, as chairman 
of the home economics section. 


FOOD FADS AND FALLACIES 


Dr. Mitchell’s description (page 89) of 
the exhibit which attracted so much atten- 
tion at the October meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will inevitably make 
home economists realize that they, too, have 
some responsibility in this matter of 
making the public aware of the dangers of 
untruth and half truth in connection with 
diet, and will suggest ways in which they 
can help the dietitians in pricking some of 
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these bubbles. One pleasant thing about it 
all is that in a campaign of this kind the use 
of that most effective weapon, humor, is not 
only legitimate but almost inevitable. We 
only wish that we could pass on to readers 
the inimitable running comments which Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose gave as she held up sheet 
after sheet from the exhibit in her presenta- 
tion of it at a general session. Always 
good-natured in manner, always accurate 
in statement, she still managed to drive 
home most of her points with a laugh and 
to do this without in the least obscuring the 
serious dangers of the fads and fallacies she 
was describing. 

It was also heartening to learn that the 
medical profession is accepting its responsi- 
bility for presenting reliable evidence 
against the claims of some of the food 
faddists. Dr. Martin E. Rehfuss of the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
told the dietitians about the aims and work 
of a committee of the American Medical 
Association of which he is chairman. In 
paying his compliments to the food faddists 
he described them as having “reached a 
point where they are a positive menace to 
the health of the community and an insult 
to the reasoning of intelligent men and 
women.” Science News Letter for Novem- 
ber 10 summarized his paper as follows: 


People have become food conscious to a super- 
lative degree, Dr. Rehfuss declared. 

Men and women in early stages of tuberculosis, 
cancer, and other diseases may be found today 
seeking relief in diet fads, he said, and meanwhile 
losing valuable time in getting treatment. Many get 
their diet advice entirely by mail, thus ignoring the 
first rule in going on a special diet—to have a 
complete physical and laboratory examination. 

Dr. Rehfuss described to the dietitians biological 
experiments he had conducted which disprove the 
recent popular suggestion that proteins and carbo- 
hydrates should not be eaten at the same meal. 
Dr. Rehfuss tested the digestibility of these two 
kinds of food together when eaten by normally 
healthy people and in addition he tested fifty 
patients suffering from various diseases. 

Chopped beef was used in the tests to represent 
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protein and mashed potatoes to represent carbo- 
hydrate. In the sick persons, some suffering from 
stomach disease, gall bladder trouble, nervous dis- 
orders, and other ailments, it took only about three 
minutes longer for the stomach to digest the beef 
and potatoes together than the meat alone. 

“This explodes the idea that these foods will not 
digest in the stomach when combined,” Dr. Rehfuss 
pointed out. 


Dr. Haven Emerson, president of the 
American Public Health Association, ex- 
pressed himself on this same general subject 
in no uncertain terms in an address entitled 
“Public Health Awaits Social Courage” 
that he delivered at his Association’s annual 
meeting last September. The whole ad- 
dress, which appeared in the American 
Journal of Public Health for October, 1934, 
is stimulating and inspiring to any profes- 
sional worker concerned with public wel- 
fare, and we regret that we can quote only 


a few paragraphs: 


It is a very present need that half-truths, how- 
ever popular, do not appear in health bulletins, 
that none but modest claims be made for preven- 
tion or treatment of disease. . . . Intelligence levels 
will never rise while the spoon-fed multitude is 
persuaded out of its earnings by specious and 
deceptive advertising. 

Complacent acceptance of obviously false claims 
of healthfulness for foods, drugs, soaps, cigarettes, 
candies, cough drops, illuminated milk, ice, bread, 
and porridges, challenges our standard of truthful 
education in the community. No health officer or 
agent, however humble, is doing his or her share in 
blocking error and stimulating critical thought and 
useful action, if he does not use his public authority 
to refute the false claims of advertisers of foods and 
drugs, and a multitude of pseudo-health contrap- 
tions. I see no excuse for temporizing with the 
advertiser when his sales talk is in direct or implied 
opposition to fact. The society that trusts you to 
protect it against bacteria and their vectors will 
support you when you raise your voice and use 
your powers to frustrate that most noisome of 
human insects, the man who sells his goods on a 
false fear of illness or on a futile hope of health. . . . 

Power of publicity, of free access to the eyes and 
ears of the thoughtless multitude, if divorced from 
a sense of responsibility to the consumer, to the 
group, to the social order, is as great a menace as 
polluted water or unpasteurized milk. . . . 
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The greatest effectual block against the minimum 
essential, the moderate but desirable, and the 
optimum advantageous expenditure by individuals 
and the community for personal and public health, 
is not ignorance, not politics, not religious or anti- 
social antagonism, but the competition of com- 
mercial advertising, the pressure of personal 
pleasures for the cash in the consumer’s pocketbook, 
the inertia of spending habits. 

To meet this competition is needed, not more 
advertising, not an increase in competitive pro- 
motion of services and products, but a serious will 
to attain the more enduring satisfactions, the deeper 
securities of life, the necessities of cleanliness, 
nutrition, recreation, leisure upon which a more 
rational way of life can be based. 


NEW CHIEF OF THE U. S. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Friends of the Bureau were glad when in 
December the not entirely unexpected 
announcement was made that Katharine 
Lenroot had been appointed chief of the 
Children’s Bureau in the United States 
Department of Labor. She succeeds Grace 
Abbott, who resigned last summer and 
under whom Miss Lenroot had served as 
assistant chief. 

Over twenty years on the staff of the 
Bureau have given Miss Lenroot a thorough 
understanding of its aims and needs and of 
its relations to the other organizations and 
workers, governmental and private, who are 
concerned with similar social welfare prob- 
lems. That she has the confidence of 
social workers is shown by the fact that they 
have made her president of the National 
Conference of Social Work. The fact that 
the daughter of a former prominent Re- 
publican senator has been appointed by a 
Democratic administration shows that 
party politics had no place in her selection. 

Miss Lilian Wald, who was so largely 
influential in the establishment of the 
Bureau, speaks of Miss Lenroot as “be- 
longing to the same family” as her predeces- 
sors, Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott; and 
what the new chief has said since her 
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appointment confirms the impression that 
she means to carry on according to the 
principles laid down by them. This means 
not merely disinterested service in behalf of 
children, but a wide vision of the relation 
of child welfare to the general social wel- 
fare. In attempting to express her own 
belief on this point, Miss Lenroot has 
recently quoted from an address given by 
Julia Lathrop fifteen years ago: 


Let us not deceive ourselves: The power to 
maintain a decent family living standard is the 
primary essential of child welfare. This means a 
living wage and wholesome working life for the 
man, a good and skillful mother at home to keep 
the house and comfort all within it. Society can 
afford no less and can afford no exceptions. This 
is a universal need. 


CHILDREN AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The third part of “Children, Young 
People and Unemployment,” a series of 
enquiries into the effects of unemployment 
on children and young people, was issued 
in 1934 by the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union, 15 Rue Levrier, Geneva, 
Switzerland. It includes the reports from 
Bulgaria, Esthonia, Finland, France, Hun- 
gary, and Norway; special discussions of 
delinquency and prostitution; and the final 
conclusions of the study. The summary of 
these conclusions and certain practical 
suggestions which grew out of them seem 
worth quoting here. As regards children 
they are: 

Parental unemployment—alleviated, it is true, 
by various relief measures—has not yet led to a 
definite increase among the children of the com- 
mon diseases. Nevertheless, it has been noted in 
most countries 

(a) that the children’s power of resistance has 

been lowered, their physical development 
retarded, and their liability to sickness in- 
creased; and 

(b) that their mental state and, in consequence, 

their behaviour have been adversely influ- 
enced 
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(1) by the atmosphere of tension, irritation, 
exasperation, even melancholy and de- 
spair, that prevails in the home; 

(2) by the absence of parental authority 
and supervision; and 

(3) by their feeling of dependence on charity 
for the necessaries of life, thus creating 
an inferiority complex. 

It is evident therefore that 

(a) so long as the proper home atmosphere is 
not restored the child fixes the centre of his 
life in the school, the day home, the kinder- 
garten, etc. These institutions are now 
called upon to take over the share of pro- 
tection and education that formerly fell on 
the parents in the home, and must therefore 
(since they are indispensable) adapt their 
methods to these new duties; 

(b) If the moral care of the child is thus no 
longer the privilege of the home (for the 
chief reason that the child is no longer happy 
there), and if his material needs also be 
supplied without parental intervention, it is 
imperative to consider what part remains for 
the parents to play. Must we not fear that 
the family of the unemployed, thus shorn of 
its prerogatives and functions, may lose all 
significance for the child and be doomed to 
decay? The outlook is serious, and calls for 
close attention. We are of opinion that, 
whatever the difficulties to be overcome, all 
welfare work should aim at supplying the 
child’s needs through the parents; 

(c) The more the children of the unemployed 
become attached to school, day home and 
kindergarten, the more necessary it appears 
to be that these institutions should seek and 
apply all possible means to maintain and 
strengthen family ties, and to induce the 
parents to share in the work, thus arranging 
for some sort of definite practical cooperation 
between home and school. 


For young people the findings are: 


It seems proved that in the case of young people, 
enforced idleness leads inevitably to a loss of mental 
balance, the reaction—revolt or apathy—diflering 
and varying in degree according to the individual’s 
reserve of vitality. It is evident that, for our social 
system, armies of unemployed young people mean 
either so many destructive forces or so much sheer 
loss. 
Material assistance (dole, insurance, etc.) is no 
remedy. The only rational preventive measures 
are (a) to postpone the date of unemployment, and 
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(b) when unemployment comes, to ensure to the 
young people participation in some definite activity. 
These measures may be realised 

(a) by raising the school-leaving age; 

(b) by establishing labour service—preferably 
voluntary; and if a voluntary system be un- 
workable, then compulsory service—for all 
school-leavers who have not found work 
within a given time; 

(c) by insisting that vocational guidance offices 
should regard possible openings as the de- 
cisive factor when advising on a choice of 
trade, even should this mean that, so long 
as the economic crisis lasts, the young person 
will be directed not so much to the special 
occupation for which he is fitted by his 
aptitudes, but rather, in the limited sphere 
of possibilities, to some form of employment 
where he can hold his own in face of the 
terrible competition created by abnormal 
excess of supply over demand. To this end 
vocational guidance offices should keep in 
close and constant touch with all organiza- 
tions, wherever they exist, which study 
labour and economic conditions; 

(d) And, in this connection—bearing in mind 
the extreme instability of the labour market 
—it would be well to consider whether it is 
wise to counsel the apprenticing of adoles- 
cents to one particular trade, or whether it 
would not be better to give them some 
kind of general training in work, thus pro- 
viding them with a larger choice of jobs, as 
well as with greater facilities for re-adapta- 
tion (Umlernen); and if so, by what methods 
such general training can be supplied. 


STANDARDS OF SHRINKAGE 


For about two years an effort has been 
under way to get truthful, informative labels 
regarding shrinkage placed on wash fabrics 
and garments on the retail market. For 
the following account of progress up to 1935 
we are indebted to Ruth O’Brien, chief of 
the textile and clothing division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and chairman 
of the A.H.E.A. committee on standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ goods. 

The movement was started by the Textile 
Shrinkage Conference of the New York 
Board of Trade, which was organized early 
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in September 1932 to develop standards 
for shrinkage on all textile materials. The 
New York Board of Trade, a very old 
organization, is a civic group, the chief 
function of which has been to promote the 
various trades of the United States and 
especially of the state and city of New York. 
Textile shrinkage had been a matter of dis- 
cussion at conferences of the New York 
Board of Trade for some time, and finally 
the organization of the Textile Shrinkage 
Conference was authorized to deal exclu- 
sively with the problem. 

After extensive consideration, a standard 
was adopted by the group on October 26, 
1933. This provided that an AA, A, B, and 
C grading system for designating the 
shrinkage of woven cotton fabrics be set 
up. (Garments were omitted from this 
first step because of the complications of 
cut and stitching.) It also provided that 
no woven cotton fabric should be labeled 
with such terms as “pre-shrunk,” “super- 
shrunk,” or similar designations if the fabric 
shrinkage is more than three per cent in 
either direction. The conference also voted 
that this resolution be transmitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission and/or the 
Bureau of Standards of the United States 
Department of Commerce and/or the 
American Standards Association to set up 
federal trade specifications for the shrinkage 
of woven cotton fabrics. Under date of 
November 1, 1933, this resolution was sub- 
mitted to the A. S. A. 

The work in the Shrinkage Conference 
was led by the chairman, Dr. M. Leo 
Gitelson of Nehemiah Gitelson & Sons, 434 
Broadway, New York City, representing 
the Textile Fabrics Association, and Ray 
C. Schlotterer, secretary, as well as Ephraim 
Freedman of Macy’s Bureau of Standards, 
who acted as chairman of the committee on 
consumer cooperation. Dr. Pauline Beery 
Mack and Professor Ellen B. McGowan 
represented the home economists in the 
Shrinkage Conference. 
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In accordance with the regular procedure 
of the American Standards Association, a 
conference of all groups interested was 
called in response to this request of the 
Shrinkage Conference. The group attend- 
ing voted to place the matter in the hands 
of a committee which would attempt to 
reconcile all conflicting views and would 
report back to another general conference 
called by the American Standards 
Association. 

This job was more difficult than was 
contemplated, and the committee has 
worked at it for overa year. Ruth O’Brien 
has represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Bureau of Home 
Economics at the conferences of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and on the 
committee and subcommittees established. 
After many compromises, the committee 
reported back to a general conference on 
Thursday, December 13, 1934, and it was 
very gratifying that the conference ac- 
cepted, with only one negative vote, this 
final recommendation of the committee. 
The negative vote was cast by H. G. Zervas 
of the Lewiston Bleachery, 40 Worth 
Street, New York City, representing the 
National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics. 

While these recommendations are not all 
consumers might wish, they are a distinct 
step in advance. Briefly, they provide 
that all woven cotton fabrics which are 
labeled “pre-shrunk,” “super-shrunk,” or 
by similar words, will also carry additional 
information concerning the per cent they 
will shrink. For instance, a fabric might be 
labeled “pre-shrunk, will not shrink more 
than one per cent.” No words implying 
absolute shrinkage such as “non-shrink- 
able” and “completely shrunk” shall be 
used. The purpose of this is to discourage 
exaggerations and promises which cannot 
be met or are very difficult to fulfill. The 
method of testing shrinkage used in govern- 
ment testing and also adopted by the 
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American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists and the American Society of 
Testing Materials (Federal Specifications 
for Textiles; Test Method CCC-T-191 of 
the Federal Standards Stock Catalogue, 
Section IV, Part 5) is to be the official 
method of testing. 

The next step in this program will be that 
the American Standards Association will 
circularize all associations having an inter- 
est in this matter and request their formal 
acceptance. If a 90 per cent acceptance is 
received, the recommendation will become 
an American Standard, and no doubt the 
Shrinkage Conference of the New York 
Board of Trade will then request the 
Federal Trade Commission to accept it as a 
Trade Practice Agreement. 

It should be especially noted that the 
recommendation, if and when it goes into 
effect, will apply only to woven cotton 
fabrics (neither knitted goods nor finished 
garments) and does not make labeling 
compulsory. It provides that if terms 
relating to shrinkage are used on labels they 
must be followed by a statement giving the 
maximum percentage by which the fabrics 
will shrink. 

STANDARD TIME 


We are so used to a uniform system for 
indicating the passage of our twenty-four 
hours that we accept our “standard time” 
without realizing that it is one of the oldest 
examples of nation-wide standardization. 
A reminder of this is given in Jndustrial 
Standardization for October, 1934, and also 
of the fact that this experience with a time 
convention was the first step in the progress 
by which our railroad systems have for 
more than half a century been applying the 
principle of standardization to an increas- 
ingly long list of materials and services. 
By 1872, we read, the need for time stand- 
ardization had become urgent, and in 1883 
the railways agreed to conform to one time 
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system instead of the more than fifty pre- 
viously followed. 

Some of us may have heard tales of the 
resentment against this, and of the con- 
fusion that reigned while local time and 
railroad time were both used in the same 
community. For instance, when the Maine 
Central, under President Tucker’s regime, 
adopted the standard time, working men 
were loathe to begin their day almost an 
hour earlier than before and made biting 
remarks about ‘God’s time and Payson 
Tucker’s time.” Those of us who take 
summer motor trips in the parts of New 
England where in the course of a day one 
runs back and forth between daylight-sav- 
ing and standard time, are caught in a 
similar confusion; and as we try in vain 
to reckon where or when we'll pick up the 
next meal, we recognize another illustration 
of the practical value of this standardiza- 
tion business. 


THE NEW FOOD, DRUGS, AND 
COSMETIC BILL 
On January 4, 1935, Senator Royal S. 
Copeland of New York introduced in the 
Senate a food, drugs, and cosmetic bill, 
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S. 5, which was referred to the Commerce 
Committee of which Senator Copeland is 
chairman. The provisions in this bill 
resemble very closely those in S. 2800, the 
last of the Copeland bills introduced in the 
73rd Congress, although their arrangement 
is different. There are six major sections 
or chapters, devoted respectively to an 
introduction, adulterated foods, adulterated 
drugs, adulterated cosmetics, false adver- 
tising, and general administrative provi- 
sions. From the consumer’s point of view 
the bill is an improvement over S. 2800, 
although certain amendments will be 
needed. It includes most of the provisions 
desired by the American Home Economics 
Association. The legislative committee of 
the Association began to study the details 
of the bill as soon as copies were available 
and expects soon to pass on to state home 
economics associations a statement of the 
changes which it believes should be made. 

Persons desiring copies of the bill should 
request them from their senators. Further 
information about the provisions of the bill 
and a comparison between it and the present 
law may be obtained from the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington, 
db. 


RESEARCH 


THE CLEANING OF WEIGHTED SILK FABRICS! 


JEANETTE E. ROSS AND RACHEL EDGAR 
Towa Agricultural Experiment Station 


AEIGHTING of silk has been 
i looked upon both as a means 
of putting this regal textile 
ed within the reach of many and 
as a means of fraud. Weighted silk has 
been contrasted with silk as “much more 
susceptible to deterioration” (1), and it has 
been stated that “weighted silk so aged as 
to have lost much strength but still having 
measurable breaking strength goes to pieces 
in dry-cleaning, whereas pure silk aged for 
the same time under similar conditions is 
not appreciably affected by dry-cleaning” 
(2). Distinguishing among kinds of weight- 
ing, claims have been made that iron salts 
(3), zine salts (4, 3), and silicates (5) pro- 
duce a mordant action upon silk that makes 
it resistant to mechanical failure; that tin- 
lead-weighted silk is more durable than tin- 
weighted silk (6); and that tin weighting 
lowers the elasticity of silk less than zinc 
weighting does (7). 

The present study was planned to deter- 
mine the effect of the kind of weighting on 
the mechanical failure of silk fabric after 
dry-cleaning and laundering. In it plain- 
woven silk crépe fabrics (8) of as nearly 
similar construction as could be obtained? 
and containing, respectively, iron weight- 
ing (A), lead weighting (B), tin weighting 
(C), tin-lead weighting (D), zinc weight- 
ing (E), and no weighting (F) were ana- 


1 Journal Paper No. J186 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 262. 

2 Some of the fabrics were given by the Cameo 
Silk Mills, Inc. 


lyzed, dry-cleaned or laundered 33 times 
(some of the weighted silk fabrics began to 
split at the 33rd dry-cleaning), and again 
analyzed for weight, inorganic content, and 
wet and dry breaking strength and elonga- 
tion at the breaking load. 

Preparation of degummed silk fabric. The 
sericin was removed from a fabric woven 
in the gum by boiling it for 3 one-hour 
periods in 100 times its weight of a 10 per 
cent solution of olive-oil soap in distilled 
water. The degummed silk was _thor- 
oughly rinsed in distilled water, dried at 
room temperature, and conditioned. 

Dry-cleaning of fabrics. One-yard 
lengths of each fabric were run 10 minutes 
in Stoddard solvent, extracted, run 45 
minutes in a concentrated soap solution (9, 
10), extracted, rinsed 20 to 30 minutes in a 
continuous flow of clear solvent, dried, 
and pressed with a steam press. 

Laundering of fabrics. One-yard lengths 
of each silk were washed separately for 5 
minutes in 0.46 per cent solution (11) of 
olive-oil soap in distilled water, rinsed thor- 
oughly, wrapped in towels until nearly dry, 
and pressed with a moderately hot iron (12). 

Analysis of fabrics. The silks were condi- 
tioned (13) for 4 or more hours at 70+2°F. 
and 65+2 per cent relative humidity 
(read from a hygrodeik placed 3 feet in 
front of a fan and calibrated by the chemical 
method). All weighings of bottles and 
crucibles were made with tares. 

* The dry-cleaning was done by Marshall and 
Swift, Inc., Mason City, Iowa. 
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Weight of fabric. Three specimens, each 
4 or more inches long and as wide as the 
fabric, were conditioned and weighed to 
the nearest milligram (13). 

Thickness of fabric. Ten measurements 
of thickness were made at different places 
in the fabric, exclusive of the fabric within 
6 inches of the selvage; this was done with 
a micrometer which pressed on a circle of 
fabric 3/8 inch in diameter, with a pressure 
of 6 ounces (13). 

Folding resistance of fabric. The values 
for folding resistance are averages of the 
double folds required to sever 10 condi- 
tioned centimeter-wide specimens in an 
M. I. T. Folding Endurance Tester at a 
tension of 1 kg. and a rate of 175 double 
folds per minute when folded 135° either 
side of the no-fold position (14). 

Breaking strength and elongation at break- 
ing load of fabric. Each value for breaking 
strength and elongation at the breaking 
load is the average of 10 determinations 
with conditioned specimens 7 inches in the 
direction of strain and 1 inch (13) in the 
other direction. The two-inch jaws of a 
Scott Universal Tester were clamped 3 
inches apart in the fabric, and the specimen 
was strained to breaking, the pulling jaw 
traveling at a rate of 12 inches per minute 
and the autographic recorder tracing the 
stress-strain curve. 

Number of yarns per inch of fabric. The 
number of yarns per inch was counted in 
5 different places 6 inches apart in the fabric 
and not within 1 inch of the selvage (13). 

Percentage of warp and filling yarns. Two 
swatches of fabric, 2 inches in the warp by 
2 inches in the filling, were conditioned, 
weighed, and raveled into warp and filling 
yarns which were conditioned and sepa- 
rately weighed (15). 

Yarn count. Two 10-yard lengths of 
yarn were conditioned and weighed to the 
nearest milligram. The count is expressed 
as thousands of yards per pound. 
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Twist of yarn. Ten determinations were 
made of the number of twists (13) per two- 
inch lengths of yarn by means of a Precision 
Twist Counter. 

Water extract and weighting of weighted 
silks. In each case the average of 4 de- 
terminations made with approximately five- 
gram samples (16) was taken as the value. 

Ash. Two samples of approximately 4 
grams each of yarn were dried to constant 
weight at 105°C. and ashed until of constant 
weight in an electric furnace at dull-red 
heat. The ash of the iron-weighted silk 
was treated with nitric acid and again 
ignited. Six samples of approximately 5 
grams each of fabric were similarly analyzed 
for total ash. 

Silica, iron, lead, tin, and zinc. Qualita- 
tive analysis of the ash yielded silicon and 
traces of phosphorus in addition to the 
metals. Samples of approximately 2 grams 
of weighted silk, dried at 105°C. and ashed 
were analyzed gravimetrically for silica (17) 
and lead (18) (as the molybdate) and 
volumetrically for iron (17), tin (18) (in the 
case of the tin-lead-weighted silk the lead 
was first precipitated as the sulfate), and 
zinc (19). In each case the average of 3 
or more determinations was taken as the 
value. 

Nitrogen. The nitrogen of approxi- 
mately 5 grams of silk, dried to constant 
weight at 105°C., was estimated by a 
modified Kjeldahl (19) method and cor- 
rected for that produced in blank deter- 
minations with reagents. Each value is 
the average of 4 determinations. 

The analysis of the new silks is reported 
in tables 1 and 2 and in the accompanying 
figure. Table 3 shows the results of the 
analyses of the dry-cleaned and the laun- 
dered fabrics. 

The silks weighted in different ways differ 
greatly as to the decrease in breaking 
strength after dry-cleaning or laundering. 
In this connection it should be remembered 
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TABLE 1 
Physical analysis of silk fabrics 
FABRIC YARN 
Count Twist 
| 
ounces| inch 
A. Iron-weighted black silk 2274; 7 |168 | 68.6) 51.6 0 
crépe 2.98 0.068 9601; 10 | 71 | 31.0) 40.4 | | 58) 8 


B. Lead-weighted white silk 2.94] 0.0063 { 


0 
crépe 2112) 17 | 72 | 36.4) 38.0} 2L,2R | 71) 8 


C. Tin-weighted white silk 2.42! 0. 0062{ 
crépe 


D. Tin-lead-weighted white 
ilk 3.15 0.0065 


3 
2518) 9 | 75 | 34.1) 41.2 | 2L, 2R | 76) 3 


0 
2L, 2R | 84| 5 


813) 5 |167 | 66.9) 53.5 


E. Zinc-weighted white silk 0 
0. 0067{ 3708] 4| 70| 33.1) 41.6| 2R | o4| 3 


crépe 


“2 “Sf | Direction 


6705| 12 |256 | 64.9)123.7 0 
6569) 22 | 63 | 34.5) 51.0} 2L, 2R | 57 


F. Degummed silk crépe 1.96 0. 0061{ 


1 W, F, L, and R have been used as abbreviations for warp, filling, left, and right. 


NEw FABRIC 


© FABRIC AFTER 33 LAUNDERINGS W warp 

F FILLING 


= 


(RON-WEIGHTED SILK | LEAD-WEIGHTED SILK | TIN-WEIGHTED SILK | TINLEAD-WEIGHTED SILK | ZINC- WEIGHTED SILK DEGUMMED SILK 


Tue BREAKING STRENGTH AND ELONGATION AT BREAKING Loap OF Dry-CLEANED AND OF 
LAUNDERED SILK FABRICS 


| |= | 
| 79 | 28.5) 48.5 
| | 
| 
| 
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TABLE 2 
Chemical analysis of silk fabrics 
ASH 
els 
5 
z 
per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per | per 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
A. Tron-weighted black silk crépe............. 49 3/47 6/48 8.08 
B. Lead-weighted white silk crépe............ 46.1/42.4/43.0) 6.9/56.8/26.8 11.3 9.34 
C. Tin-weighted white silk crépe............. 52.5/49.3)/50.6) 4.4|57.7|25.6 6.0 8.82 
D. Tin-lead-weighted white silk crépe......... 52.648 .7/50.3) 4.4}60.8/27.6 9.0) 5.1 8.44 
E. Zinc-weighted white silk crépe............ 46.6.44.9/46.3/11.0)58.9/23.4 6.3) 7.89 
TABLE 3 
Weight, ash, and breaking strength of dry-cleaned and laundered silks as percentage of new 
AVERAGE BEBARING or 
Resistance of Resistance of 
SILK 3 dry-cleaned launde 
a 4 =) a = a 
A. Iron-weighted black silk crépe........... 100 99 103 | 103 60 60 68 67 
B. Lead-weighted white silk crépe........... 102 99 113 | 109 88 49 65 57 
C. Tin-weighted white silk crépe............ 96 97 106 | 102 48 44 81 74 
D. Tin-lead-weighted white silk crépe........ 95 92 110 | 104 47 36 53 53 
E. Zinc-weighted white silk crépe........... 91 85 107 | 104 82 79 68 82 
F. Degummed silk crépe................... 98 | 100 183 92 80 72 62 67 


that a loss of 50 per cent in breaking 
strength is one measure of the failure of a 
fabric for use (20). 

Summary. 1. Quantitative data have 
been presented showing the effect of 33 
dry-cleanings and of 33 launderings on the 
weight, inorganic content, and wet and 
dry breaking strength and elongation at 
breaking load of plain-woven crépe fabrics 
of black iron-weighted, and white lead- 
weighted, tin-weighted, tin-lead-weighted, 
zinc-weighted, and degummed silk. 

2. The dry-cleaned weighted silk fabrics 
have been shown extremely low in dry 
elongation. 

3. The fabrics have been shown to fail 
very differently in breaking strength upon 


cleaning. The average losses in the dry 
breaking strength of the fabrics after 33 
dry-cleanings were: iron-weighted, 40 per 
cent; lead-weighted, 12 per cent; tin- 
weighted, 52 per cent; tin-lead-weighted, 
53 per cent; zinc-weighted, 18 per cent; and 
degummed, 20 per cent. The losses in wet 
breaking strength were: iron-weighted, 40 
per cent; lead-weighted, 51 per cent; tin- 
weighted, 56 per cent; tin-lead-weighted, 
64 per cent; zinc-weighted, 21 per cent; and 
degummed, 18 per cent. The average 
losses in the dry breaking strength after 
33 launderings were: iron-weighted, 32 per 
cent; lead-weighted, 35 per cent; tin- 
weighted, 19 per cent; tin-lead-weighted, 
47 per cent; zinc-weighted, 32 per cent; and 
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degummed, 38 per cent. The losses in the 
wet breaking strength were: iron-weighted, 
33 per cent; lead-weighted, 43 per cent; 
tin-weighted, 26 per cent; tin-lead- 
weighted, 47 per cent; zinc-weighted, 18 
per cent; and degummed, 33 per cent. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Silk fabrics weighted with salts of different metals were found to react very differ- 
ently upon cleaning. The losses of strength brought about by dry-cleaning and by 
laundering were different. The tin-weighted and the tin-lead-weighted silks were 
weakened much more by dry-cleaning than by laundering. The elasticity of the 
dry weighted silks was lowered extremely by dry-cleaning. Of the five weighted silks 
the tin-lead-weighted silk was most weakened by cleaning and the zinc-weighted silk 
withstood cleaning the most satisfactorily. 
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SPEEDY AND ACCURATE WEIGHING! 


KATHARINE HESS AND DOROTHY READHIMER 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


ORK done on the absorption of 
moisture by fabrics* required so 
much time when weighings were 

ad made in tared weighing bottles 
on the chainomatic balance that a study 
was made of the comparative speed and 
accuracy of the Jolly balance for work of 
this kind. 

In the test, in which rate and maxi- 
mum absorption of Turkish towelings were 
examined, fabric specimens were weighed 
at intervals of 30 seconds to determine the 
amount of moisture absorbed in that period 
of time. Specimens of toweling 2 inches 
square and weighing when moisture free 
approximately 1 gram were placed on a 
moist porcelain disk and covered with a 
2-inch square of glass. After 30 seconds 
the glass was removed and the square of 
toweling was placed in a tared weighing 
bottle and weighed on a _ chainomatic 
balance. After weighing, the specimen 
was replaced on the disk, covered with the 
glass, and allowed to remain an additional 
30 seconds, then removed and weighed as 
before. The procedure was repeated until 
the fabric was saturated, that is, until it 
had reached the point where no further 
change in weight of the fabric was noted. 
This required approximately 16 weighings. 

In addition to the time necessary to 
obtain a reading on the chainomatic 
balance time is required for placing the 


1 Contribution No. 35 from the department of 
home economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

? KATHARINE Hess and Dorotuy READHIMER. 
A Comparison of Methods for Determining the 
Absorption of Water by Fabrics. JourNAL oF 
Home Economics 26 (1934, May) pages 298-303. 


specimen in the bottle, weighing, and its 
removal afterward. This time, multiplied 
by the number of readings, plus the time 
that the specimens remained on the disk, 
amounted to approximately one and one- 
half to two hours for one test. 

In the use of the Jolly balance the same 
procedure as that described above was 
followed except that for weighing, speci- 
mens were hung directly on the hook on the 
underside of the weight pan. 

An experienced worker can remove the 
fabric from the disk, place it on the Jolly 
balance, take the reading, and return the 
specimen to the disk in approximately 30 
seconds. Time required for reading plus 
the time for the 16 periods of 30 seconds 
necessary for saturation amounted to less 
than 30 minutes for one test. 

Tests made when the weighing was done 
on the Jolly balance proved that the amount 
of evaporation, even when constant rela- 
tive humidity and temperature were not 
maintained, was negligible for the short 
time the specimens were exposed to room 
conditions. 

Results show that with the fabric used 
and for maximum absorption of moisture, 
weighings on the Jolly balance were as 
accurate within 2 per cent as those on the 
chainomatic, while the time required to 
obtain weighings on the Jolly balance was 
about one-third of that for the same work on 
the chainomatic balance. 

Specimens or fabrics used in this work 
varied in weight by from 1.5 to 5 per cent. 
For this type of fabric and for comparative 
tests time saved by use of the Jolly balance 
would make possible the securing of more 
data and would speed up routine testing. 
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The Practice of Dietetics. By L.H.NewsurcH materials and service need not be considered, it 


and Frances Mackinnon. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1934, 264 pp., $4. 

In this handbook for medical practitioners, 
medical students, and dietitians the authors, a 
professor in the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a dietitian in its diet clinic, 
discuss first the material needs of the organism, 
then the selection of food according to sources, 
nutritive groups, and dietary standards, and 
finally diet therapy for different conditions. 


Food Buying Today. By ALEXANDER Top- 
oroFrr. Chicago: The Grocery Trade Pub- 
lishing House, 1934, 96 pp., $1, postpaid. 
Concrete trade information about all kinds 

of food materials, much of it not found in the 

usual books on foods, presented in question and 
answer form by a recognized authority in the 
grocery industry, author of the widely-used 

The Grocer’s Answer Book. The items are 

classified under 30 easily-understood headings, 

supplemented by a general alphabetical index. 

Questions taken at random are “What are the 

usual ingredients of self-rising flour?” “What 

are some of the apples with best keeping quali- 
ties?” “In what grades is sauerkraut put 
up?” Grades of canned vegetables are listed 
as Fancy or A, Extra Standard or B, Standard 
or C, 


Recipes for Successful Dining. By Este DE 
Wotre. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1934, 102 pp., $1.50. 

The author, an internationally-known Amer- 
ican decorator and hostess, says that this is not 
a cookery book but rather “‘a selection of dishes 
known and unknown—the result of many years 
of traveling in many lands and in many out-of- 
the-way places; of making friends with interest- 
ing and interested maitres d’hélels.” Although 
it suggests conditions in which economy in 


may give a helpful fillip to the imagination of 
less fortunate hostesses. 


The Country Kitchen Cook Book. Revised by 
The Farmer’s Wife Magazine under the direc- 
tion of Mrr1am J. Foods Editor. 
St. Paul: Webb Book Publishing Company, 
1934, 183 pp., $0.50, postpaid. 

The latest edition of a cookbook popular for 
40 years, all recipes in which have been tested 
in the publishers’ kitchen for accuracy, depend- 
ability, usefulness, and suitability for farm use. 


The Mystery Chef's Own Cook Book. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1934, 366 
pp., $3. 

A few pages of fundamental cooking informa- 
tion and cooking tips accompany the many 
recipes here brought together by a man who 
broadcasts regularly on such subjects. 


An Introduction to Human Physiology. By 
LatHAN A. CRANDALL. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1934, 325 pp., $2. 

A textbook for college undergraduates, both 
those to whom the study of physiology is part 
of general education and those who will use it as 
the basis of advanced work. The author, mem- 
ber of the faculty at Northwestern University 
Medical School, believes that for such students 
a careful balance between underlying principles 
and their practical applications is desirable, also 
an appreciation of physiology as a growing 
science. 


Bibliography on Household Furnishings. By 
Rutu W. Crooks. Baltimore: George W. 
King Printing Co., 1934, 34 pp., 1 copy free. 
A briefly annotated, classified bibliography of 

easily available books on accessories (clocks, 

decorative objects, mirrors, and pictures), floor 
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coverings, furniture, household textiles, mat- 
tresses and pillows, tableware (including 
china, glass, and metals). Brought together 
under the direction of Dr. Carter Alexander, 
library professor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as a source of information for 
teachers of home economics, extension and 
commercial workers, and homemakers. 


The Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog. 
Second Edition, 1934-1936. New York: 
The American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers, 1934, 476 pp.; Catalog, 100 pp.; $3.50 
in the United States, $4 elsewhere. 
Forty-six recognized experts have con- 

tributed to this revised edition of a standard 
book in its field. Too technical for general use 
by home economists, it contains sections that 
may prove valuable for reference by advanced 
students of food storage and other special 
applications of refrigerating and air condition- 
ing processes. 


Infant Behavior. By ARNoLpD GESELL and 
HELEN THompson. Assisted by CATHERINE 
STRUNK ARMATRUDA. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, 343 pp., $3. 
This latest book from the Yale Clinic of Child 

Development reports a normative survey of the 
first year of life. In the study, which has been 
in progress at the clinic since 1927, carefully 
analyzed cinema and stenographic records of 
children’s behavior in 25 different situations 
from the fourth through the fifty-sixth week of 
life are used to show the genesis and growth of 
infant behavior. 


Human Personality and the Environment. By 
CHARLES MAcFIE CAMPBELL. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934, 252 pp., $3. 
The thesis of this stimulating volume is “that 

failure to consider the varied aspects of human 

experience not only leads to unsatisfactory 
intellectual formulations, it has also an impor- 
tant bearing on the individual conduct of life, 
and on the cultural progress of the community.” 

The book deals with factors which influence 

human personality such as the physico-chemical 

and social environment, the endocrine and 
automatic activity, the specialized regional 
activities of the brain, and congenital endow- 
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ment; with the divergencies in human per- 
sonality which make each individual uniquely 
himself; with the whole personality and the 
interactions between the individual and the 
family and the larger social group; and with his 
adaptation to his environment, including the 
utilization of it as the “fittest outlet for his 
individual gifts.” 


An Introduction to Sex Education. By WInt- 
FRED V. RicHMoND. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934, 312 pp., $2.50. 

The author of The Adolescent Girl (1925) and 
The Adolescent Boy (1933) hassucceeded admira- 
bly in bringing together into this one volume a 
“summary of our present knowledge upon the 
biology, the history, and the psychology of sex.” 
Although primarily designed for classroom use, 
the book will also be useful to any who wish a 
clear, brief, scientific presentation of the various 
aspects of the subject. 


Thinking About Marriage. By Roy A. Burk- 
HART. New York: Association Press, 1934, 
156 pp., $1.75, cloth; $1, paper. 

This book is not a textbook on preparation 
for marriage but a guide for group discussion of 
social relations between young people, and of 
courtship and marriage. It does not offer 
ready-made answers but encourages investiga- 
tion of controversial points and challenges 
young people to make their own decisions after 
weighing carefully the issues involved. 


Eighteen. By CATHERINE ATKINSON MILLER. 
New York: Round Table Press, Inc., 1933, 
205 pp., $1.50. 

The things in which a girl of eighteen is most 
interested—how to be attractive in appearance 
and personality, how to make and hold friends, 
how to have a good time, what vocation to 
choose and how to prepare for it, and how to 
prepare for marriage—are discussed intelli- 
gently and sympathetically by a woman who 
has served as a counselor of girls. 


Good Manners. By Betu Battey McLEAN. 
Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1934, 
128 pp., $0.72. 

Boys and girls of high school age will find in 
this book by a former household science teacher 
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at Iowa State College simple, sensible informa- 
tion about what is considered proper behavior 
for the various social contacts and occasions 
which seem so puzzling and important to many 
adolescents. 


An Electrical Adventure. By Prccy Scorr. 
London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd., 
1934, 119 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 

A readable, attractively illustrated account 
of the development of the English Electrical 
Association for Women. It shows incidentally 
both the new career for women which the Asso- 
ciation represents and the value to the home- 
maker of electrical development. 


A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Em- 
ployed Married Women Homemakers. By 
Cectte Treton LAFoLtetTe. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934, 208 pp., $2. 

The information gained from anonymous 
replies to carefully-prepared questionnaires is 
assembled to show the vocational, personal, and 
family status of the women reporting and is 
discussed in relation to housekeeping problems, 
economic conditions, recreational and social 
activities, and family relationships, with em- 
phasis on the experiences and problems for 
which the women seemed to wish help. The 
author concludes that more adult education in 
home problems is needed, that homemaking 
should be taught as a unified experience, with 
closer tie-up than at present between the home 
and the school and with constant adaptation 


to changing conditions. 


The Status of the Married Woman Teacher. By 
Davip Peters. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934, 97 pp., $1.50. 
“This study seeks to disclose objective evi- 

dence on the relative teaching effectiveness of 

married and single women teachers through 
controlled study of the learning progress of 
pupils taught by the total population of married 
women teachers in one state (Virginia), and to 
evaluate school board policies which restrict or 
bar the employment of married women as 
teachers.” The author holds that the evidence 
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thus gathered does not justify discrimination 
against married women teachers as a class. 


Women Who Work. By Grace Hutcutns. 
New York: International Publishers, 1934, 
285 pp., $2. 

A picture of the present status of women in 
industry in the United States as seen from the 
left, drawn with literary skill and careful use of 
evidence and without the extreme emotionalism 
frequently displayed in such discussions. Of 
significance in connection with the so-called 
“blanket amendment”’ to the Constitution is 
the fact that the writer sides against the mili- 
tant feminists in favor of legislation to protect 
women workers from exploitation. 


America’s Hour of Decision.> By GLENN 
Frank. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, 
263 pp., $2.50. 

Beyond the New Deal. By Davi LAWRENCE. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1934, 321 pp., $2.50. 
Two stimulating attempts, one by the presi- 

dent of the University of Wisconsin and former 

editor of The Century, the other by the founder 
and editor of the non-partisan U. S. Daily 

(now the weekly United States News), to inter- 

pret present conditions and the general signifi- 

cance and social value of the policies of the 

Roosevelt administration. By very different 

routes both reach the conclusion that national 

welfare depends in the last analysis on the 
personal and civic integrity and intelligence of 
individual citizens. 


Shadow of the Plantation. By Cuartes S. 
Jounson. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934, 215 pp., $2.50. 

A successful attempt “to portray realistically 
the [present] life of a rural negro community 
under the influence of a plantation economy.” 
The quoted comments of the negroes themselves 
about their families and homes, their social and 
economic status now and in the days of slavery, 
their work, play, school, and religious life, reveal 
how little the patterns of social, even of eco- 
nomic life have been modified by seventy years 
of freedom. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Variation in susceptibility to the conditioning 
of inhibition as an index of constitutional 
type, Epwrna A. Cowan and Mayjorie 
Foutke. Child Development 5, No. 3 (1934, 
Sept.) pp. 201-236. 

The purpose of this experiment is twofold: 
the devising of a test to differentiate between 
children on the basis of ease with which inhibi- 
tion could be conditioned; and secondly, to 
determine if possible by means of this test 
whether this difference in ease is constitutional. 
The Marietta reaction time apparatus was 
used. Subjects were instructed to depress the 
key in response to red and white lights and the 
sound of a buzz, but to make no response to a 
green light. At each presentation the white 
light preceded the green and was thus used as 
the conditioned stimulus. The authors find 
that “it is possible, under the experimental set- 
up described, to produce in some individuals a 
quantitatively measurable conditioned inhibi- 
tion.”” This conditioning will occur early in 
the test if at all. Reactions so occurring may 
be termed hyper-inhibitive (delayed type), 
hypo-inhibitive (accelerated type), or balanced; 
and there may be a fourth or intermittently 
inhibited type. These reactions do not seem 
to be influenced by age or training and they 
appear consistent for a given individual from 
time to time. The absolute reaction time is 
not indicative of type. 


A scale for measuring attitude toward the 
question of children’s freedom, H. L. Kocu, 
M. DANTLER, B. Dysart, and H. Streit. 
Child Development 5, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
253-266. 

Two forms of a test for measuring attitude 
toward freedom, independence, and self-man- 
agement aredescribed. Thetwoformscorrelate 
with each other +0.681. The average devia- 
tion of the scale varies inversely with the 
education or intelligence of the individual 
marking the test. Women tended to be more 
liberal than men. Better educated persons 


were more liberal than less educated. Neither 
age nor married or single state seemed to 
affect the attitude. 


Children’s preference among play materials as 
determined by the method of paired compari- 
sons of pictures, THoMAS YANCE and LouISsE 
McCarty. Child Development 5, No. 3 
(1934, Sept.) pp. 267-277. 

The subjects of this study were 17 girls and 
15 boys ranging in age from 3 years, 6 months 
to 6 years, 4 months; they were from profes- 
sional and business classes; and their average 
1Q was 114.4 with a range of 96-150. Test and 
re-test correlations for the four-, five-, and six- 
year-old groups were respectively +0.78 
+0.04, +0.68 +0.05, and +0.95 +0.09. 
Tables are presented showing the preference of 
each age group. There was a slight tendency 
for children to prefer material had at home. 


Undesirable behavior traits in junior high 
school students, E. B. Hurtock and L. C. 
McDonatp. Child Development 5, No. 3 
(1934, Sept.) pp. 278-290. 

The subjects used in this experiment were 
438 boys and 352 girls between 11 and 14 years 
of age in a junior high school in a fairly well-to- 
do, predominately Jewish neighborhood of 
New York City. A behavior inventory of 37 
items was checked by classroom teachers 
throughout the term. The results indicated 
that the age at which the greatest number of 
undesirable traits appeared was 14 years for 
boys and 12 years for girls. ‘The only traits 
in boys which seemed to bear no relation to age 
were fearfulness, temper tantrums, and lack 
of interest. In girls, they were lack of interest, 
laziness, bullying other children, and rudeness.” 
Some traits were found to be universal, and of 
these whispering was the most universal. 


An attempt to modify the emotional attitudes 
of infants by the conditioned response tech- 
nique, Erste O. BrecMan. J. Genetic 
Psychol. 45, No. 1 (1934, Sept.) pp. 169-198. 
Seven boys and eight girls between 8 and 16 

months old, served as subjects for this experi- 

ment. A series of 6 stimuli, which in them- 
selves were without intrinsic biological interest 
or significance, were selected. With three of 
these stimuli was regularly associated a dis- 
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agreeable stimulus—the startling ringing of an 
electric bell. With the other three stimuli were 
associated agreeable stimuli—a toy and a little 
music-box tune. The author found such slight 
difference in modification of response to the 
two groups of stimuli that she concludes “that 
changes in emotional behavior, in attitude and 
interest, are not, as a general rule at least, 
readily brought about by joint stimulation in 
early life, and that conditioning per se cannot 
be accepted as the cover-all explanation of the 
emotional modifications which take place dur- 
ing that period.” 


An analytical study of children’s sleep, Doris 
Erwin. J. Genetic Psychol. 45, No. 1 (1934, 
Sept.) pp. 199-226. 

Information regarding the sleep habits of 
children from 2 months to 14 years old was 
secured by means of 644 sleep records from 409 
children, each record covering a week’s time. 
They indicated that children actually sleep less 
than is prescribed by medical authorities and 
psychologists; that girls tend to sleep slightly 
longer than boys; that night sleep is longest 
during the fall and winter; that children who 
sleep longer in the day time also sleep relatively 
longer at night. A slight relationship was 
found between amount of sleep and socio- 
economic status and a high negative correlation 
between age and amount of sleep. 


The relation between mental level and basal 
metabolism in juvenile delinquents, M. 
Mouitcn, and A. K. Ecctes. J. Juvenile 
Research 18, No. 3 (1934, July) pp. 135-139. 
Basal metabolic studies were made on about 

350 delinquent boys who ranged in age between 

9 and 18 years. Correlations were then run 

between the basal metabolic rate, as expressed 

in calories per square meter per hour, and the 
conclusion was reached that “There is no 
observed tendency for high metabolic rate, as 
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expressed in calories per square meter per hour, 
to be associated with either high or low mental 
level.” 


Sex factors in intelligence, A. J. RosANorr, 
Hanpy, IsaBet Rosanorr, and 
CHRISTINE INMAN-KANE. J. Nerv. & Ment. 
Diseases 80, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) pp. 125-137. 
From a study of intelligence test scores of 233 

pairs of opposite-sex twins of normal or superior 
intelligence, the authors conclude that the sex 
distribution of intelligence is unequal, girls 
being slightly favored. “About } to } of the 
difference seems to be due to a sex-linked ge- 
netic factor or factors.” There is a higher inci- 
dence of both relative and absolute mental 
deficiency in the male sex. “The relative 
greater cerebral vulnerability of male fetuses 
seems to account, roughly, for about } of 
the difference in the sex distribution of 
intelligence.” 


Personality tendencies and sustained attention 
in preschool children, HELEN S. SHACTER. 
J. Soc. Psychol. 5, No. 3 (1934, Aug.) pp. 
313-328. 

Various causal factors have been suggested 
to explain the conflicting results from studies 
of attentive activity: intelligence, age, sex, and 
the number of children in the family. The 
present study attempts to show that the funda- 
mental cause of the differences in sustained 
attention in children of preschool age is to be 
found in personality differences. In this study 
36 children, ranging in age from 3 to 5 were 
given a test of attention. Their teachers 
marked them on the Marston Personality 
Scale. A constant relationship was found 
between personality differences and sustained 
attention. Extroverts tended to have short 
and introverts long periods of sustained 


attention. 
E. McG. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Tobacco smoking in relation to blood sugar, 
blood lactic acid, and metabolism, D. B. 
Dirtt, H. T. Epwarps, and W. H. ForseEs. 
Am. J. Physiol. 109, No. 1 (1934, July 1) pp. 
118-122. 
The findings of various investigators in re- 

gard to the effect of tobacco smoking on blood 

sugar is discussed. The study of Haggard 
and Greenberg in which they found increases 

of 30 to 40 per cent in blood sugar during 15 

minutes with a subsequent return to normal 

after 30 minutes led the authors to repeat and 
extend an earlier unreported study. Ten 
persons were used as subjects for the experi- 
ment. Observations were made on blood 
sugar, blood lactic acid, respiration quotient, 
and metabolic rate. Four makes of cigarettes 
were used. During the period subsequent to 
smoking hunger pangs subsided despite un- 
changed blood-sugar values. It would seem, 
therefore, that the mechanism of hunger allevia- 
tion by smoking depends not on blood-sugar 
level as has been suggested by Haggard and 

Greenberg but on a specific inhibitory effect of 

nicotine on hunger contractions, as has already 

been demonstrated by Carlson and Lewis. 

Smoking one cigarette produced no change in 

blood sugar, lactic acid, or respiration quotient. 

The metabolic rate was increased 5 to 15 per 

cent in some cases.—H. E. M. 


On the nature of the precursor of the vitamin C 
in the vegetable kingdom. I. Vitamin C in 
the growing pea seedling, SURENDRA NATH 
Ray. Biochem. J. 28, No. 3 (1934) pp. 996- 
1003. 

The amount of ascorbic acid in germinated 
pea seedlings was found to increase within a few 
hours from 0 to a constant value which is not 
affected by any further growth. By growing 
embryo seedlings of peas on various nutrient 
solutions containing organic compounds and 
testing for the presence of ascorbic acid interest- 
ing results have been obtained which shed light 
on the nature of the precursor of ascorbic acid. 
Of the nutrients employed hexoses favored the 
greatest production of ascorbic acid, disac- 
charides gave moderately high figures, and all 


other substances gave negative results. There 
was no correlation between rate of growth and 
production of ascorbic acid. Some substances 
favored the former and others the latter. 
Attempts to produce good growth combined 
with large production of ascorbic acid by culti- 
vating pea seedlings on a medium composed of 
two substances, one possessing a growth-pro- 
moting factor and the other an ascorbic acid- 
forming factor were unsuccessful—M. H. K. 


The prophylactic effect of vitamins A and D 
upon the prevention of the common cold and 
influenza, Howarp H. Bearp. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
193-199. 

The author refers to the recent report of D. 
and R. Thompson in which, after analyzing 
data presented in 2,000 research reports on the 
common cold; they classify colds in three 
groups: bacterial, allergic, and virus. The 
findings of other investigators who have studied 
the anti-infective properties of vitamins A and 
D are also discussed. The author reports a 
study made with 36 university students. The 
incidence of colds was determined during one 
year when no special prophylactic measures 
were used. The following year these same 
students received 9 tablets daily of White’s 
cod-liver oil concentrate and the incidence of 
colds was again noted. During this period 
there was a reduction of about 50 per cent in 
the number of colds and 68 per cent of those 
that did occur were of the mild type. The 
number of cases of influenza was, however, the 
same in both groups.—H. E. M. 


The vitamin C content of human tissues, M. 
Yavorsky, P. ALMADEN, and C. G. KING. 
J. Biol. Chem. 106, No. 2 (1934, Sept.) pp. 
525-529. 

A newly developed direct chemical method 
for the estimation of vitamin C in small 
amounts of tissue has made possible a new 
approach to the study of latent human scurvy. 
Data on the amount and distribution of vitamin 
C in human tissues was obtained by chemical 
titration of tissues from 67 hospital autopsies. 
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These were found to correspond closely with 
data obtained from titration of guinea pig 
tissues. The general order according to con- 
centration was: adrenal, brain, pancreas, liver, 
spleen, kidney, lung, heart, muscle. In the 
younger age groups the amount in the thymus 
was about as high as that of the pancreas and 
the average for each of the tissues from those 
under ten years of age was distinctly higher 
than from those over ten years of age. It was 
found that a wide variation in vitamin C con- 
centration exists in different individuals and 
that latent scurvy undetected in clinical 
practice is fairly common.—M. H. K. 


Further studies on the availability of iron in 
biological materials, W. C. SHerman, C. A. 
Etvenjyem, and E. B. Hart. J. Biol. Chem. 
107, No. 2 (1934, Nov.) pp. 383-394. 

This work substantiates the authors’ previ- 
ous statements that the iron in a food available 
for hemoglobin regeneration in animal feeding 
tests may be estimated by determining the 
amount of inorganic iron by the bipyridine 
method. The “available iron” estimated by 
this method was over 60 per cent in beef and 
pork liver, skeletal muscle, and soy beans. 
The iron in beef skeletal muscle was 50 per cent 
available, while that of oysters, spinach, alfalfa, 
and blood was 25 per cent or less. The values, 
excepting those for oysters, spinach, and alfalfa, 
are in agreement with those obtained by the 
acid extraction method. With these three 
foods the results with bipyridine were con- 
siderably lower. In all the materials tested 
the hemoglobin regeneration in anemic rats 
was proportional to the amount ofavailable iron 
determined with bipyridine—G. M. De V. 


The fat-soluble vitamins and dental caries in 
children. C. D. MarsHatt Day and H. J. 
Sepwicx. J. Nut. 8, No. 3 (1934, Sept. 10) 
pp. 309-328. 

Vitamins A and D in the form of tablet con- 
centrates were given to an experimental group 
of children, made up of both sexes averaging 13 
years of age, as a supplement to their regular 
diets to ascertain the effect of the fat-soluble 
vitamins on the progress of dental caries. 
Children of this age were chosen because dental 
caries tend to be most active at the time of 
puberty. The daily dose for each child con- 
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tained not less than 6000 U. S. P. units of 
vitamin A and 1470 Steenbock units of vitamin 
D in the form of viosterol; it was administered 
over a period of 15 months. A comparable 
group of children served as controls. Both 
groups were kept under close observation and 
examined on three different occasions for 
signs of cavities in the teeth. As no difference 
in the rate of progress of dental caries in the two 
groups could be detected at any time during 
the experimental period, it was concluded that 
the administration of vitamins A and D to the 
otherwise unaltered diets of children 13 years 
of age has no beneficial effects upon the occur- 
rence of dental caries.—M. H. K. 


Effectiveness of vitamin D in infancy in relation 
to the vitamin source, P. C. JEANS and 
GENEVIEVE STEARNS. Proc. Soc. Expt'l 
Biol. & Med. 31, No. 9 (1934, June) pp. 
1159-1161. 

Ina study of the utilization by human infants 
of vitamin D from different sources the criterion 
chosen was the quantity of calcium retained by 
healthy infants given the same amount of milk 
and the same rat unitage of vitamin D. Chil- 
dren given irradiated evaporated milk contain- 
ing 50 Steenbock units per quart or evaporated 
milk to which the Zucker concentrate had been 
added to a potency of 150 Steenbock units were 
compared with those given evaporated milk and 
cod-liver oil containing 40 units of vitamin D 
per gram. By regulating the quantities of 
Zucker concentrate and cod-liver oil to conform 
with the amount of vitamin D present in the 
irradiated evaporated milk it was possible to 
make the vitamin D unitage of each diet 
constant for any given intake of milk. Three 
of the infants were between 5 and 8 weeks, 
three between 16 and 24 weeks, and one a year 
old. After each period of 6 weeks the diets 
were changed until each infant received each 
diet. The calcium retention curves of these 
groups are lower than those of previous experi- 
ments in which larger amounts of vitamin D 
were fed. It is concluded, therefore, that the 
amount of calcium retained from any given 
intake of milk is determined in part by the 
amount of vitamin D ingested. The three 
sources of vitamin D studied proved equally 
effective when compared on the basis of vitamin 
D unitage.—M. H. K. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Looking ahead to better farmhouses, WAL- 
LACE AsHBy. Agr. Eng. 15, No. 8 (1934, 
Aug.) pp. 280-282. 

Brief report on the rural housing survey 
which shows that about half of the farm- 
houses in the United States are in fairly good 
structural condition, though most are poorly 
arranged and lack modern conveniences. A 
large group needs extensive repairs. Cash 
costs of necessary repairs is estimated at $575 
per house, though $25 per house was contem- 
plated by the owners. A million new homes, 
costing about $2,500 each, are needed, while 
but one-fourth that number of farmers expect 
to build and at an expected cost of $1,060 each. 
There is an unusually heavy demand for farm- 
house plans, and new material is in preparation. 
Need is felt for research into proper location 
and arrangement of the farmstead, methods of 
construction to increase comfort and safety, 
together with lowered costs and more home 
improvements, such as electrification, which 
will promote better living conditions. 


Modern interior lighting. Part I. Am. Archi- 
tecture 145, No. 2627 (1934, Nov.) pp. 59-72. 
Modern lighting standards, light sources, 

lighting materials, and ways of using light are 

discussed, and illustrations, tables, and defini- 
tions are included. 


Competitive house heating fuels and relative 
costs, H. P. Morenouse. Am. Gas J. 141, 
No. 3 (1934, Sept.) pp. 29-31. 

Analyses of comparative costs of gas and 
oil in house heating. 


Comparative fuel consumption tests, DoroTHy 
E. SHanx. Am. Gas J. 141, No. 4 (1934, 
Oct.) pp. 14-17, 38. 

Tables summarizing some of the results ob- 
tained in comparative fuel consumption tests 
with named models of gas and electric ranges 
on which meals for seven days were prepared, 
using identical ingredients, equipment, recipes, 
and methods, show that the cost of natural gas 
at $0.70 per 1,000 cu. ft. came to $0.0339 per 
day and that of electricity at $0.035 per kw. hr. 
to $0.2105. 


Check list for new construction and moderniza- 
tion of houses, A. L. Kocuer and ALBERT 
Frey. Architectural Record '76, No. 4 (1934, 
_ Oct.) pp. 257-286. 

Includes the dimensions of essential equip- 
ment and furniture for the house. Valuable 
to home owners, architects, and builders. 


Planning the kitchen, Louise STANLEY. Archi- 
tectural Record 76, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 303- 
311. 

The general requirements of a well-planned 
kitchen are set up as a guide for architects 
and builders in new construction or in re- 
modeling inconvenient kitchens. Work to be 
done and the equipment required are reviewed, 
and certain arrangements are recommended for 
specific pieces, special attention being given to 
storage spaces. 


A measuring rod for housing projects, JoHN 
InwperR, Architecture '70, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) 
pp. 213-214. 

Fifteen factors are set up by which proposed 
housing projects may be evaluated. 


The improvement of domestic appliances, F. D. 
Parker. Elec. Rev. [London] 115, No. 2962 
(1934, Aug. 31) pp. 278-279, 

Reviews recent improvements and points 
out others needed. 


Advising consumers, S. F. OsBorne. Elec. 
Rev. [London] 115, No. 2963 (1934, Sept. 7) 
p. 312. 

On the assumption that improvement of 
design is not entirely the responsibility of the 
manufacturer or designer, electrical contrac- 
tors are enjoined to educate consumers to create 
a demand for more efficient equipment, which 
would in the end pay for itself by lower energy 
consumption and greater convenience. 


Domestic special. Elec. Rev. [London] 115, 

No. 2969 (1934, Oct. 19). 

This annual Domestic Number brings to- 
gether information concerning all classes of 
domestic electrical appliances for the use of 
those interested in their manufacture, distribu- 
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tion, installation, and use. The articles and 
authors include: Ten years in an all-electric 
house, S. Parker Smith; Kitchens and electrical 
apparatus, Dorothy Vaugh; Electric water- 
heating installations, J. I. Bernard; The cooker 
position, Cincinnatus. Also included are illus- 
trated notes on types of electric appliances 
such as new heaters, cookers, water heaters, 
home laundry appliances, clocks, vacuum 
cleaners and polishers, health appliances, re- 
frigerators; also wiring materials and accesso- 
ries; and a list of manufacturers. 


New type window. Glass Ind. 15, No. 7 (1934, 

Aug.) p. 152. 

Thermopane, a revolutionary type of double- 
glazed window, consists of two panes of glass so 
fitted to each window sash that a dehydrated 
air space is provided between and the flow of 
heat and cold is reduced by 50 per cent, pre- 
venting frosting in cold weather. It success- 
fully solves certain problems of air conditioning 
and is expected to have a widespread effect on 
the construction of windows in new homes and 


buildings. 


Metallic wall paper for conserving heat. Heat- 
ing & Ventilating 31, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) 
p. 20. 

Experiments in the use of metal foil to con- 
serve heat, which showed a saving of 8 per cent, 
suggest the use of a metallic wall paper coated 
with lacquer to diminish its reflecting power. 


Clean air, an achievable asset, H. B. MELLER. 
J. Franklin Inst. 217, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 
709-728. 

Success of housing projects involving slum 
clearance is shown to be partially dependent 
on the prevention of air pollution, while a re- 
view of research into causes and remedies of 
this pollution indicates that clean air is both 
desirable and achievable. 


Metal Ind. 


Standards of quality for flatware. 
32, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) p. 340. 
Details of the standards of quality and the 

grade marks approved under the Code of Fair 

Competition for the Silverware Manufacturing 

Industry are given, together with the cutlery 

quality standards. 
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Care of floors and woodwork, H. N. EstaBroox. 
N.C. Agr. Exten. Misc. Pamphlet 15 (1934) 
4 pp. 
Simple methods and formulas for home use 
are given in detail. 


Refinishing furniture, H. N. Estaproox. N.C. 
Agr. Exten. Misc. Pampliet 16 (1934) 4 pp. 
Directions are given for refinishing cabinet 

woods, unfinished and soft woods, and enameled 

furniture, and for care of paint brushes, to- 
gether with formulas for stains. 


Repairing electric appliances, C. A. CROWLEY. 
Popular Mechanics 62, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) 
pp. 306-311. 

Technical directions with illustrations to 
enable the handy man to repair equipment and 
design units for almost any type of electric 
appliance. 


“Brigsteel” drawn-metal kitchen sinks to re- 
place cast-iron? Sales Mg’t 35, No. 6 (1934, 
Sept. 15) p. 242. 

A new line of all-porcelain-enameled, drawn- 
metal kitchen sinks, available in two-tone color 
combinations, acid and heat resisting, 70 per 
cent lighter yet far stronger than cast-iron, and 
40 per cent lower in cost, is now in production 
and will soon be widely distributed. 


New study and reading lamp. Scientific Am. 

161, No. 2 (1934, Aug.) p. 105. 

Description, with illustration, of the new 
study lamp recommended for college rooms by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, whose 
survey has disclosed prevalent eye strain due to 
poor illumination. 


Homemade conveniences, M. A. Covert. 
S. Dak. Agr. Exten. Circular 342 (1934) 8 pp. 
Describes and illustrates cupboards, shelves, 

tables, and small articles easily made at home. 


Domestic burners for Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Commercial Standard CS48-34. U.S. Dept. 
Commerce (1934, Aug.) 12 pp. 

A description is given of the accepted stand- 
ard for underfeed type burners for heating 
buildings, which serves as a basis for certifica- 
tion of quality and performance by manu- 
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facturer, contractor, or inspector, or for per- 
formance criteria for the use of the buyer. 


Arkansas farm housing conditions and needs, 
Deane G. Carter. Univ. Ark. Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 305 (1934, June) 35 pp. 

Results of the farm housing survey con- 
ducted in Arkansas in the winter of 1933-34, 
which included 8.4 per cent of the farms and 
9.3 per cent of the farm population, are shown 
to present an accurate picture of conditions in 
the entire state. The typical Arkansas farm 
home is a one-story, 4-room frame house, with- 
out basement, housing on the average 4.37 
white owners, or 4.58 negro owners. Despite 
small houses and overcrowding, typical occu- 
pants did not express a need for more room. 
Lack of care during the last few years was evi- 
dent, and desire for repairs to the house struc- 
ture was indicated, the order of need being (1) 
interior walls, ceilings, and floors; (2) roof; 
(3) doors, windows, and screens; (4) exterior 
walls; (6) foundations; and (7) porches. Water 
supply was the most desired equipment. Kit- 
chen sinks were the most common item of 
sanitary equipment. Less than 10 per cent of 
the best group had any item of sanitary equip- 
ment; less than 3 per cent had flush toilet and 
septic tank. Most negro houses lacked any 
sanitary facilities. Refrigerators were the most 
frequent labor-saving or comfort equipment, 
occurring in 15 per cent of the white and 10 per 
cent of the negro homes. About 35 per cent 
of the families surveyed wanted to borrow 
money to improve their homes. 
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Arkansas farm house planning, DEANE G. 
CarTER. Univ. Ark. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
306 (1934, June) 29 pp. 

Plans are presented to meet the farm housing 
needs, conditions, and costs in Arkansas as 
indicated in the farm housing survey. These 
included additional room, especially sleeping, 
closet, and cabinet storage room; about 20,000 
new farm houses in the state; repair work on a 
majority of existing houses; sanitary facilities 
and labor-saving and comfort features. Con- 
templated expenditures for new houses aver- 
aged $535, and for repairs $180 per house, al- 
though the engineering estimates showed a 
need of $300 to $400 per house for essential 
structural repairs. A variety of sizes, arrange- 
ments, exterior types, and equipment facilities 
is shown, giving a wide range of selection. 


Practical and speedy cleaning methods, E. S. 
Barrows. Utah Agr. Exten. Circular 65 
(1934) 12 pp. 

Covers methods and formulas for cleaning 
walls, woodwork and furniture, floors, windows, 
metals, and for making soap. 


Kitchen equipment and arrangement, M. 
Muse. Vt. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 375 (1934) 
59 pp. 

Report of a research study of the time spent 
and steps taken in kitchen work in relation to 
the kind and arrangement of equipment, which 
shows that considerable savings can be effected 
by improved equipment efficiently arranged. 
Many diagrams and photographs are given. 

H.R. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Our schools can teach the art of dining out, 
Herpert C. SIEKMAN. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 17, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) pp. 34-35+. 
The supervisor of school cafeterias for the 

Chicago Board of Education expresses his 

ideals for central management. 


Keeping menu costs below the danger line, 
HELEN Ewrnc. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, 
No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 25-27, 46. 

Points of consideration suggested are: to use 
visual food control by actual food control 
charts; to budget the menu and sell out total 
each day; to keep the active capital as small as 
possible; to pay cash three days after delivery; 
and to set up a complete and accurate method 
of constructing the menu and analyzing its cost 
in one operation. A_ simplified accounting 
form shows date, weather, total and individual 
cost of menu. Profit in a food department is 
held to lie in turnover rather than in so-called 
sharp buying methods. 


School feeding management a vital educational 
phase, SAMUEL PFEIFFER. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 17, No. 11 (1934, Nov.) pp. 37, 50. 
Physical health is essential to development, 

and proper food is essential to physical health; 
schools are recognizing this in establishing 
school cafeterias. The aim of the school lunch 
is to serve warm food of maximum nutritive 
value, well and properly prepared, for the 
minimum price. In addition, the lunch offers 
an approach to the problem of malnutrition; 
develops intelligent discrimination in selection 
of food; serves as an educational and social 
factor, since the spirit of friendliness, courtesy, 
and democracy may be cultivated in the lunch 
room; and emphasizes the importance of food 
and nutrition to the physical health of the 
school child. 


Window cleaning. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 34, 

No. 11 (1934, Oct.) p. 64. 

Window washers are now protected by the 
window-cleaning safety code developed under 
the auspices of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation with the National Safety Council as 
sponsor. It includes standards for equipment 


and practice and is designed for window-wash- 
ing concerns, manufacturers of equipment, 
building owners and managers, and as a guide 
in writing state and municipal regulations. 


Prospective employees should be asked these 
questions, E. E. Burkwarp. Bldgs. & Bidg. 
Mzg’t 34, No. 12 (1934, Nov.) pp. 26-27. 

A trade test for management supervisors and 
building superintendents which includes com- 
prehensive lists of questions designed to show 
the applicant’s experience and knowledge of the 
trade. 


How much money for how much work, H. 
RESSEGER. Factory Mg’t & Maintenance 92, 
No. 10 (1934, Oct.) pp. 458-459. 

Factors suggested for use in rating jobs are: 
supervision 5, judgment required by operator 
as to quality of product 10, responsibility for 
material and quality 20, responsibility for 
equipment 5, manual dexterity 15, working 
conditions 10, hazards 5, physical requirements 
5, education 5, learning period 20. 


Cure for floors, E. Perry. Factory Mg’t & 
Maintenance 92, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) p. 469. 
A method is given for preparing and applying 

a solution of magnesium flurosilicate to secure 

permanent hardening of the surface of cement 

floors. 


Food problems of a state college hospital, 
AILEEN Brown. Hosp. Mg’t 38, No. 4 
(1934, Oct.) pp. 44-45. 

Food expenditures in this hospital are 
grouped according to established nutritional 
classifications and are checked daily, weekly, 
and monthly. Comparisons show that per- 
centages have varied only slightly during the 
last four years, the greatest increase being in 
fruits and vegetables. The necessity for con- 
stant supervision of equipment and a routine 
maintenance program are also discussed. 


Operation of St. Luke’s special diet depart- 
ment, VioLA DiessNER. Hosp. Mg’t 38, No. 
4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 49-50. 
A description of the operation of the special 
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diet kitchen, with emphasis on the importance 
of careful supervision of the student nurse in 
order that all of her diet-kitchen experience 
may be of highest educational value. 


Project No. 7. Nine principles for drapery 
selection. Hotel Mg’t 26, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) 
pp. 289-294. 

Nine principles to remember in selecting 
draperies are: they should soften hard lines of 
windows; suit window frame and style of fur- 
nishings; carry the eye from colors and design 
in carpet and furniture to window; soften and 
diffuse light in bright rooms and admit light in 
dark rooms, controlling it by thickness of 
material, color, and style; assure guests of 
privacy by use of opaque shade or pair of 
shades or Venetian blinds; permit adequate 
ventilation; keep the decorative scheme simple; 
frame a desirable vista; conceal unsightly views; 
be convenient to handle, easy to put up and 
take down; and be simple to clean or launder, 
inexpensive in upkeep. 


Using a “logbook” to avoid monotony on the 
menu, C. W. Ramsey, Jr. Hotel Mg’t 26, 
No. 5 (1934, Nov.) pp. 409-410. 

An interesting device for keeping a record of 
foods served. 


The making of the menu, ARNOLD SHIRCLIFFE. 
Hotel M’thly 42, No. 499 (1934, Oct.) pp. 39- 
42; No. 500 (Nov.) pp. 38-41. 

The earlier of these two papers in a longer 
series presents the combination a la carte and 
table d’héte menu and its corresponding prices, 
with detailed discussion of the arrangement for 
an a la carte breakfast menu. The later paper 
emphasizes important points in the making of 
a menu and illustrates them with various types 
of menus. 


Early dietetics, SARAH TySON RoreR. J. Am, 
Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 4 (1934, Nov.) pp. 
289-295. 

A delightful story of the early days of cookery 
and dietetics by one of the pioneers in the field, 
now eighty-five years old. As director of the 
well-known Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School in 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Rorer trained some of the 
first hospital dietitians in the country. 
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Some problems of the adequate low cost die- 
tary, Esterte E. Hawiey. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 10, No. 4 (1934, Nov.) pp. 325-332. 
In establishing a nutrition service in the 

community relief program in Rochester, the 
food allowance was based on the minimum 
amounts of each nutritional group adequate 
for health. Price lists were issued bi-weekly, 
and grocers cooperated in filling the food orders. 
Cod-liver oil was given out through the nutri- 
tion service, and milk was delivered to the 
homes rather than purchased as part of the 
food order. Uniform procedures were agreed 
upon for special diets. The experience in 
Rochester shows that nutrition work in a 
public relief agency involves an educational 
program coordinating the facilities of all health 
agencies, the establishment of a friendly feeling 
between the client and the nutrition service, 
and the employment of a dietitian to direct 
the service. 


Tips on buying canned goods, Loutse Y. Grr- 
BERT. Modern Hosp. 43, No. 5 (1934, Nov.) 
pp. 104-110. 

Buyers of canned goods find lack of uni- 
formity of pack, variations in size and quality, 
and incomplete information on labels relating 
to the content. The McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment, which requires each can to be so labeled 
if the contents are below standard quality, has 
so far been applied to peas, tomatoes, cherries, 
apricots, peaches, and prunes. Knowledge 
important for purchasing includes the geo- 
graphical location of the cannery, the available 
varieties of the vegetable in question, the 
canning grades, and the net weight of material 
per can. Price varies with the size of fruit or 
vegetable and with the grade. The usual 
grades of fruits and vegetables are indicated, 
and guides for the choice of other foods such as 
salmon and olives are suggested. The writer 
prefers contract to spot buying. Procedures 
for testing samples are given. 


An effective revision of the rating technique, 
E. F. Wonpertic and S. N. STEvENs. Per- 
sonnel J. 18, No. 3 (1934, Oct.) pp. 125- 
133. 

A method is given for constructing and using 

a rating scale for personnel which eliminates 
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much of the error of other rating scales. Seven 
traits are included: work habits, verbal facility, 
originality, social adaptability, leadership, 
present general ability and value to the com- 
pany, and capacity for development. All 
employees are judged on the same trait at the 
same time, and the results are recorded on a 
control chart. This is used with good results 
semi-annually or annually according to the 
length of the employee's service. 


Work plan for student service in the school 
cafeteria, E. C. BurmHatn. Prac. Home 
Econ, 12, No. 10 (1934, Oct.) pp. 298-306. 
An excellent work plan for 20 student workers 

in a school cafeteria feeding from 500 to 600 
daily is based on careful job analysis. Lunches 
are served in 6 periods. Three regular em- 
ployees working from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. do most 
of the cooking and dishwashing, all the scrub- 
bing, and some serving. Student labor is used 
on all other jobs such as the service of ice cream, 
breads, sandwiches, soups, salads, beverages, 
desserts, and in certain cleaning duties and 
vegetable preparation. 


A New York high school cafeteria, EL1zABETH 
BRANNIGAN. Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 11 
(1934, Nov.) p. 330. 

The layout, staff, kitchen equipment, and 
prices of food in a large high school for girls 
serving 2,000 meals are described. All sand- 
wiches are made at the service counter. Trays 
are checked for good food selection. 
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Invention and science produce perfect food of 
unvarying quality, J.O. Dani. Restaurant 
Mg’t 35, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 209-213. 

Mr. Stoddard has invented a number of 
ingenious mechanical devices which eliminate 
guesswork on the part of cooks. Among these 
are timing devices and temperature controls, 
with signal bells, attached to specially con- 
structed frying pans and kettles, and to mixers, 
coffee-pots, and ovens. An automatic thick- 
ness gauge regulates the work of the rolling-pin. 
Simple devices for recording and checking 
orders are placed in important cooking centers. 
Food preparation is carefully standardized. 


Your money’s worth in chinaware. Restaurant 
Mg’t 35, No. 4 (1934, Oct.) pp. 217-220. 
Value in China depends on the quality of raw 

materials used and the temperature at which 

they are fired. China is graded 1, 2, and 3, but 
there are no standards for this grading, and its 
severity is somewhat affected by price. The 
three most common types of china are: Ameri- 
can semi-porcelain, soft and porous, intended 
for home use; American vitrified, hard and non- 
porous, intended for commercial use; European 
hard porcelain, hard and non-porous intended 
for commercial use. There are 52 standard 
shapes and sizes; } inch weight (or thickness) 
is now commonly used for high-class food serv- 
ice. Most colors are now available, but green 
is the most dependable. Each additional color, 
line, or band increases cost. 

M. pE G. B. Aanp G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Bureau of Home Economics. Recent publi- 
cations include a mimeographed sheet of 
recipes and suggestions for the use of dried 
skim milk, a list of research projects now under 
way, and two new bulletins. The first of these, 
“Quality Grades in Buying Ready-Made 
Dresses’’ by Clarice L. Scott, listed as U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 105, 
gives points by which the ordinary purchaser 
can judge the quality of fabric, cut, and work- 
manship. The second, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 216, 
is an attractive bulletin of suggestions and 
recipes for the use of the less desirable kinds 
and cuts of meat, prepared by the division of 
food and nutrition. Any of these may be 
obtained from the Bureau on request. 


Consumer Bulletins, N.E.C. “Simple Con- 
sumer Tests” for certain fabrics, paints, stain- 
less steel, lubricating oil, can openers, and for 
the comparative costs of bulk and packaged 
goods are described in Supplement No. 1 to 
Bulletin III of the Consumers’ Division, Na- 
tional Emergency Council. Supplement No. 2 
deals with “Quality Standards for Canned 
Goods.” 


Purchasing Procedures. Part of the chapter 
on this subject which Ruth O’Brien and Olive 
Hartley prepared for the committee on house- 
hold management of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership was 
recently reprinted by the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, as a leaflet entitled ‘“Recom- 
mendations from an Analysis of Consumers’ 
Facilities for Judging Merchandise.” 


Food and Drug Legislation. The develop- 
ment of such laws in the United States and 
the need of further ones is traced in an article 
“The Past and Future of Food and Drug 
Legislation” which appeared in American 
Medicine for September 1934. 


Standards for Cheese and Costs in Milk 
Distribution. An account of the method 
adopted by the U. S. government for grading 
cheese according to flavor, body and texture, 


finish and appearance, and color, the ad- 
vantages of such grading, a picture of the 
official label, and a cartoon showing the ten 
countries whose cheese consumption exceeds 
ours, are found in Consumers’ Guide for 
October 15, 1934. The same issue analyzes 
the costs of various services in milk distri- 
bution in 50 cities and describes the milk 
business done during the last twenty years 
or more by the Cooperative Trading Co., 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


“Good Food at Low Cost.” Home eco- 
nomics teachers and dietitians have cooperated 
with Dr. R. T. Devereux in the preparation 
of a practical mimeographed handbook for use 
in connection with the nutrition program of 
the Emergency Child Health Committee of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. It bears the 
imprint of the Chester County Medical Society, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, and sells for 
20 cents postpaid. 


Wheat Flour Exports. “Decline in Wheat- 
Flour Export During the Depression”’ is the 
title of the contribution to Wheat Studies of 
the Food Research Institute issued in October 
1934. 


Farm Family Expenditures. ‘Stretching the 
Resources: Money Management for Farm 
Families” is the title of a mimeographed bul- 
letin by Mary E. Frayser which suggests a 
study program for farm homemakers and which 
is issued by the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Clemson College, South 
Carolina. 


Milk Arithmetic. Education (London) is 
authority for the statement that in England 
it is cheaper to give milk to all necessitous 
school children than to pay for the medical 
services needed to determine which ones should 
be given it for medical reasons. 


Child Care. “Out of Babyhood into Child- 
hood: 1 to 6 Years” is the title of Folder No. 
10, the last addition to the series of attractive, 
well-planned folders issued for free distribution 
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by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


“Children’s Activities.” This is the title of 
a new monthly magazine for little children, 
edited by Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers and 
published by the Child Training Association, 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is about 11 by 14 inches in size, contains 
occupational material, stories, and special 
features, and the price is $4 a year or 50 cents 
an issue. 


Leningrad Institute for the Study of Mother 
and Infant Protection. A book of interesting 
pictures with the legends in both Russian 
and English has been prepared to show the 
activities of this institute. Barring minor 
differences due to Russian conditions, the 
purpose and the character of the work seem 
not unlike those of the similar institutions now 
found in many countries. 


Child Welfare Work as Service to the State. 
A novel proposal in behalf of education and 
child welfare was made at a recent national 
convention of teachers in Colombia. Accord- 
ing to the report in Educacién, the general 
idea was that all healthy, suitably educated 
women without urgent family or other personal 
responsibilities should between the ages of 20 
and 50 give to the state at least one year of 
work in the field of education or child welfare. 


“Die Deutsche Hausfrau.” Beginning with 
January 1935 this monthly magazine of the 
Reichsgemeinschaft Deutscher Hausfrauen is 
serving as the official organ for the Abteilung 
Volkswirtschaft-Hauswirtschaft, N.S. Frauen- 
schaft (division of national and home econom- 
ics in the Nazi women’s organization), thus 
further emphasizing the close relations of the 
two bodies. 


Business and Home Economics. The oppor- 
tunities, training, and qualifications for home 
economists seeking to enter such fields as adver- 
tising, research, radio, writing and editorial 
work, institutional management, and textiles, 
are discussed in the pamphlet “Preparation for 
the Business Field of Home Economics” pre- 
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pared by Genevieve A. Callahan for the home 
economics in business department of the Bay 
Section, California Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and published by that group. Copies may 
be purchased for 10 cents each from the Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Food Shop Management. How the home 
economics department of the New York State 
School at Canton has developed a course in food 
shop management with practical work in a shop 
connected with a tea room, is described in the 
October news-letter of the New York Home 
Economics Association. 


Household Employment. In December the 
National Committee on Household Employ- 
ment, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, 
issued a Bulletin which notes recent develop- 
ments in the creation of public demand for 
better standards of household employment, in 
placement and counseling, and in training em- 
ployees. The committee has also prepared a 
bibliography of current articles on the subject. 


Floor Coverings. Leaflet No. 10 of the 
Better Buymanship Series, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, urges that consumers insist upon ade- 
quate labeling and that manufacturers label 
their products in an informative manner. The 
“buyer’s measuring stick” outlined at the be- 
ginning of the leaflet includes facts a person 
should know before buying a floor covering and 
questions a thrifty buyer should ask. 


Women and Wages. Alma Lutz in writing 
on this subject in The Nation for October 17 
took the position that special legislation regard- 
ing working conditions for women restricts their 
employment and hinders their advance in the 
industrial world even when it is designed to pro- 
tect them against exploitation. Lucy R. 
Mason, general secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, refutes these arguments in the 
issue for November 14 and shows that it is 
organizations of business and professional 
women who object to the legislation, not the 
industrial women to whom it applies and who 
find it more protective than restrictive. 
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Disparagement of Electric Refrigeration. A 
release from the National Better Business 
Bureau reports that “unfair competitive 
methods in the circulation of literature concern- 
ing the ice and refrigerator business” have been 
banned by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
that a cease and desist order has been issued 
against Eastman-Scott & Co. of Atlanta, pub- 
lishers and distributors of a ‘““Mystery Book” 
containing “false, exaggerated, unfair, and mis- 
leading’ statements about the drying and 
poisoning of food stored in electric refrigerators. 


“Rural Rehabilitation.” In November the 
F.E.R.A. division of rural rehabilitation and 
stranded populations began publication of an 
attractive bi-monthly bulletin somewhat on the 
order of the A.A.A. Consumers’ Guide. The 
first number contained a photographic story of 
the rural-industrial community at Red House, 
West Virginia, news notes from all over the 
country, and general statements of policy. 


Low-cost Housing. According to Better 
Times, Dr. Carol Aronovici is director of the 
Modern Housing Institute organized for the 
period of December 3 to March 16 by the 
department of architecture, College of Fine 
Arts, New York University, to provide oppor- 
tunity to study the technical, social, economic, 
and esthetic implications of low-cost housing. 


Dr. Langworthy’s Library. School Life for 
November carries a delightful description of the 
“five-inch bookshelf” of old schoolbooks, most 
of them dated a century or so ago, that were 
found in Dr. C. F. Langworthy’s collection and 
presented to the library of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Food by Tube. A picture of a pneumatic 
tube system by which thermos-like food con- 
tainers are shot from a central kitchen to 
workers’ offices in a Berlin office building is 
shown in Business Week for December 29. 


“Volunteer Values.” The significance of 
volunteer workers in the family welfare agencies 
as aids both in the actual work and in the inter- 
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pretation of its significance to the community 
are brought out in a recent pamphlet of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Radio and Education. Several booklets 
from the University of Chicago Press, prepared 
under the auspices of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, have recently 
appeared. In “The Future of Radio and 
Educational Broadcasting” (price 35 cents) 
Levering Tyson, director of the Council, speaks 
on the question “Where Is American Radio 
Heading?” and Judith Waller, director of 
education, Midwestern Division, N. B. C., 
reviews ‘Achievements of Educational Radio.” 
In “Some Public Service Broadcasting”’ (price 
35 cents) Cline M. Koon, specialist in education 
by radio, U. S. Office of Education, tells what 
has been done in radio broadcasting by some 
312 professional, educational, and social welfare 
organizations, 45 of which have broadcast 
regularly and 100 occasionally during the last 
two years. In “Widening Horizons’ (price 
25 cents) Frederic A. Willis of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System gives his ideas on the 
opportunities, responsibilities, and problems of 
radio education, prominent among the latter 
being the production of programs to which an 
audience will listen. So-called educational 
stations are the subject of ‘““The Problem of the 
Institutionally Owned Station” (price 40 
cents) whose authors are C. M. Jansky, Jr., 
R. C. Higgy, and Morse Salisbury. 

The philosophy of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System regarding the educational and 
cultural features of its program was defined in a 
statement made by President William S. Paley 
before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion last October. His organization has made 
it available in a booklet “Radio as a Cultural 
Force.” 


Study of Adolescence. Yale University 
School of Medicine announces the establish- 
ment of five two-year fellowships for the study 
of adolescence from what may be roughly 
designated as the anatomical, the physiological, 
the psychological the medical, and the educa- 
tional approach. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Marketing Society. The program 
for the national meeting held in Atlantic City 
on November 30 and December 1 included a 
session on “The Battle of the Brands” at 
which Ruth O’Brien spoke on “Sound Buying 
Methods for Consumers.” 

Rural Home Conference. About 330 farm 
women from 24 states, and also about 200 
administrators and educators, attended the 
Rural Home Conference held in Washington 
on November 17 in connection with the meeting 
of the American Country Life Association. 
Grace E. Frysinger was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was among the organiza- 
tions that at her request contributed materials 
for distribution to delegates at the conference. 

New York Homemaking Teachers. The 
Association of Home Making Teachers of the 
New York City Schools on October 15 resolved 
“that our department go on record as recom- 
mending that home economics be included 
among the social science studies in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and that we 
work actively for the accomplishment of this 
objective.” 

English Educational Conference. At the 
twenty-third annual Conference of Educational 
Associations held at University College, Lon- 
don, from December 31 to January 7 the 
presidential address by the Marquess of 
Lothian was on “Liberty and Collectivism’’; 
and the joint conference session, of which the 
chairman was Dr. K. Fisher, head master of 
Oundle School, was on “Education for Lei- 
sure.’ Many special meetings were arranged 
by affiliated associations, among them several 
interested in child development and guidance. 

National Conference of Social Work. The 
sixty-second annual meeting of the Conference 
is set for Montreal, Canada, from June 9 to 15. 

Child Health and Development. The eighth 


Health Education Conference called by the 
American Child Health Association is to be 
held in Iowa City from June 19 to 22 in con- 
junction with the ninth annual Iowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Parent 
Education, scheduled for June 17 to 19. 

Milk Survey. A survey of milk consumption 
habits in 59 cities made this autumn by a 
group of national women’s organizations indi- 
cated that one family out of seven buys no 
fluid milk, that 64 per cent buy less than is 
required for the “adequate diet,’ and 27 per 
cent less than the amount called for by even 
the “restricted diet.” As a result, the co- 
operating organizations recommended a nation- 
wide educational campaign to emphasize the 
importance of milk to growing children and 
that relief agencies be aided to make milk 
available for children. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Chloe Stockard, president of the Association, is 
a member of the Douglas County Consumers’ 
Council. 

University of Nebraska. The home eco- 
nomics department is cooperating with the 
County Consumers’ Council in a series of 8 
radio talks on “Consumer Education.” 

Consumer education was also the theme for 
Farm and Home Week. Ruth O’Brien of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics gave several 
talks on textiles. 

Student Club. Ellen H. Richards’ birthday 
was celebrated at a dinner given by the home 
economics club for faculty and _ students. 
Talks about Mrs. Richards and a program of 
music preceded the dinner. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. The 13 emer- 
gency schools in Nebraska have 526 children 
enrolled and employ 31 teachers and assistants, 
13 nurses, and 26 cooks and housekeepers. In 
addition, 20 classes, in which 260 mothers are 
enrolled, meet regularly. 
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Vocational Education. F.E.R.A. funds have 
made possible follow-up visits by consultant 
homemakers to the homes of those registered in 
adult classes in Omaha. 

Classes for unemployed girls are popular in 
Lincoln. The girls themselves determine the 
subjects studied. 

Dr. Mary Price Roberts is directing the par- 
ent education program in the Grand Island 
schools. 

Deaf mutes are enjoying a regular class in 
clothing and nutrition through the help of an 
interpreter. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
In October Mrs. Della T. Lutes, chairman of the 
homemakers section, presided at a dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Gralyn, Boston. Talks by 
several home economics radio speakers were 
followed by general discussion. 

On November 22 the home economics women 
in business section sponsored a colorful Chinese 
dinner in Boston at which Chester Chan, execu- 
tive secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A., was the 
guest speaker. 

At the November meeting of the social 
workers’ section a discussion of “Recent Nutri- 
tion Literature’ was led by Dr. Alice Blood of 
Simmons College. 

Dr. Cheney C. Jones, superintendent of the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
spoke at the teachers section meeting in Novem- 
ber on “Living, Working, and Growing with 
Our Children.”” Annie D. Scott presided. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


University of New Hampshire. In Decem- 
ber the home economics department sponsored 
an exhibit of toys for children of preschool age. 
Several stores loaned toys and advanced stu- 
dents in child development, assisted by mothers 
of the nursery school children, made and dis- 
played many interesting and instructive play- 
things which could be easily and cheaply con- 
structed at home. A collection of household 
utensils which could be converted into fascinat- 
ing, educational toys for children attracted 
much attention. 

Visitors included children of all ages, Univer- 
sity students and professors, mothers, fathers, 
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aunts, and grandmothers, and all got much fun 
out of the exhibit. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Under the 
direction of Eleanor Prouty, emergency nur- 
sery schools have been established in Concord, 
Laconia, Henniker, Berlin, and Hooksett; and 
one is soon to be opened in Keene in the home 
economics building of the Normal School. 
Home economics juniors there will observe and 
participate in the nursery school. 

Rural Rehabilitation. A state program of 
rural rehabilitation has been launched under 
the guidance of Mrs. Abby Wilder, state relief 
director; J. C. Kendall, state director of reha- 
bilitation; and George C. Bishop and Daisy 
Deane Williamson, assistant directors, respec- 
tively, of agricultural and home economics 
rehabilitation. All of the county rehabilitation 
workers under Miss Williamson are experienced 
home economists. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Eighteen members of the executive committee 
attended the semi-annual meeting at Syracuse 
on November 24. The annual state meeting is 
to be held in Ithaca in May, with Henrietta 
Langner of Buffalo as program chairman. 

Western District. Two hundred guests 
attended a dinner at the Century Club in 
Buffalo sponsored by district members and 
the home economics section of the teachers 
association. 

“Present Social and Economic Problems of 
the Home” was the theme of the zone meeting 
in Buffalo and was discussed by a panel whose 
members included the chief of the state depart- 
ment of home economics education, members 
of the State College faculty, the director of the 
local parent-teacher association, a psychiatrist, 
the head of the city’s social welfare work, and 
the supervisor of food in the adult education 
program. 

New York City Section. At the luncheon 
meeting on December 15 Genevieve Forbes 
Herrick, president of the Women’s National 
Press Club, spoke on “Work, Women, and 
Washington.” 

Speakers at the business section’s three meet- 
ings last fall were Richard H. Waldo, president 
of the McClure publications; Ephriam Fried- 
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man, director of the bureau of standards, R. H. 
Macy & Company; and Mrs. Colly Pettit, 
director of window display for Black, Starr, 
Frost, and Gorham. 

Penn Yan. The local chapter of the D.A.R. 
was invited to inspect an exhibit of jellies, cloth- 
ing, and pneumonia jackets prepared by the 
home economics pupils for the local hospital, 
and to stay for tea. Asa result, the chapter is 
supplying sewing material for needy girls in the 
department. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Fargo on 
November 8 and 9 during the State Teachers’ 
Convention. Dr. Esther McGinnis, the out- 
of-state speaker, took as her subject “Adjust- 
ment of the Family to a Changing World,” and 
other speakers and groups discussed develop- 
ments in school and extension work. 

Officers elected were: president, Leila Max- 
well, Jamestown; vice-president, Christine 
Finlayson; secretary, Donalda McDonald, 
Park River; treasurer, Astrid Christensen. 

A student club news-letter was issued in 
November. Mabel Samuelson is sponsor for 
the state clubs. 

Ellendale Normal and Industrial School. 
Bernice Strawn, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, is head of the home economics 
department. Almyra Jacobson, instructor in 
textiles and clothing, is also a newcomer to the 
staff. 

North Dakota State College. Alba Bales is 
secretary of the Land-Grant College Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

On November 1 Tryota, the college home 
economics club, presented a program based on 
outstanding summer home projects. Florence 
Fallgatter was a guest. 

The senior methods class in home economics 
education, directed by Lucile Horton, prepared 
autumn exhibits for the conventions of the 
State Parent-Teacher Association and the 
North Dakota Home Economics Association. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron is assisting in the secur- 
ing of equipment for the emergency nursery 
school in Fargo, in which senior home economics 
students will receive their child training labora- 
tory practice. 
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Emergency Projects. Emergency nursery 
schools established since August at Dickinson, 
Bismarck, Carrington, Ellendale, Grand Forks, 
Wahpeton, and Hankinson make a total of 13 
in the state, all of them under the supervision 
of Christine Finlayson. 

Extension Service. Pauline M. Reynolds 
and Ella M. Johnson chaperoned the North 
Dakota club members at the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago from December 3 to 8. 

Over four hundred 4-H Club members en- 
rolled for the 25th Annual Achievement Insti- 
tute at the State Agricultural College from 
December 11 to 14. In addition to a special 
celebration of the silver anniversary, there were 
health, good grooming, food-judging, and 
county-chorus contests in charge of Ella John- 
son, Viola Meints, Ruth Dawson, and Julia 
Brekke. A dress revue contrasting styles of 
1934 with those of 25 years ago was a feature of 
the banquet. The North Dakota institute is 
the oldest of its kind in the United States. 

The annual state Extension Conference was 
held at the State Agricultural College from 
December 15 to 19 with some 125 agricultural 
and home economics agents and specialists in 
attendance. Grace E. Frysinger of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was the chief 
speaker on the home economics program. 

Vocational Homemaking. In the series of 
vocational home economics broadcasts over 
Station WDAY in Fargo this winter, the Cassel- 
ton home economics department presented a 
skit on “Consumer Buying” on November 26, 
and on December 3—Ellen H. Richards’ birth- 
day—the Jamestown department told why all 
high school girls would enjoy a course in voca- 
tional homemaking. 

Christine Finlayson has been reappointed 
state chairman of homemaking by the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. She pre- 
sided at the Congress’s banquet in October, at 
which Dr. Marion Faegre of the University of 
Minnesota spoke. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
Objectives recently adopted by the Association 
may be summarized as follows: to carry out 
last year’s recommendations of the education 
committee; to increase membership and Jour- 
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NAL subscriptions; to continue the news-letter 
and support its editor; to continue the circula- 
tion of magazines through the library com- 
mittee; and to make a study of the Canadian 
Foods and Drugs Act with the aim of becoming 
more intelligent consumers. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. “A 
Forward Look in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the Association’s meeting in October 
at Toledo. Dr. Velma Phillips, the president, 
presided. 

Central Section. Mary Hemmersbaugh, 
supervisor of school lunchrooms in Cleveland, 
spoke on ‘The New Citizenship and Home Eco- 
nomics” at the Columbus meeting. 

Eastern Section. Leona F. Bowman of 
Wittenberg College discussed “The Ultimate 
Outcome of an Integrated Home Economics 
Program” at the fall meeting. 

Akron University. An exhibit on consumer 
education sponsored in November by the home 
economics department attracted much atten- 
tion. 

Elsie Maxwell recently addressed the Akron 
Summit County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on “Present-Day Needs in Home Economics 
Thinking.” 

In cooperation with the home economics 
department and social agencies, Mrs. Mary 
Upperman is opening a homemaking school for 
unemployed colored women desiring household 
employment. It is an F.E.R.A. project. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Dr. Weston A. 
Price, a specialist in nutritional dentistry, re- 
cently addressed the student assembly on 
“Going to School to the Primitives.” 

Bowling Green State College. During Na- 
tional Book Week the home economics and art 
departments arranged a display of choice books 
on design, architecture, historic costume, and 
interior decoration from the collection of J. H. 
Jansen of Cleveland. 

Miami University. A new department of 
vocational home economics, in charge of Vivian 
Van Meter, has been established at Seven Mile, 
Ohio, in connection with the work at the 
University. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Helen Penny- 
will and Ruth Ferguson, home economics 
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majors, are contributing articles on clothing to 
the college bi-weekly paper. 

The dietetics class recently studied a week’s 
meals served at one of the cooperative houses. 
The inventory method was used. 

University of Cincinnati. Dr. Arlitt has been 
cooperating with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the National Broad- 
casting Company in planning a series of talks 
on adult education. 

A study of silk slips is being continued under 
the direction of Clyde Kennery of the Cincin- 
nati Better Business Bureau and Rosamond C. 
Cook of the School of Household Administra- 
tion. The Better Business Bureaus of St. 
Louis, Boston, and New York City are also fur- 
nishing data. 

Western Reserve University. Florence La- 
Ganke recently addressed the Household Ad- 
ministration Graduate Club. 

Outside speakers before the class in household 
purchasing have included Albert Herbert from 
the office of the sealer of weights and measures 
and Enos B. Buchanan, city chemist, who 
told “What the City Does to Protect the 
Consumer.” 

Student Clubs. Grace Stumpf, national 
student club chairman last year, spent a week- 
end recently with Mary C. Banta, this year’s 
president of Ohio clubs. 

As a Christmas project the student club at 
South High School, Cleveland, made hand bags 
from old felt hats. 

The student club at Bowling Green State Col- 
lege is considering ‘Vocations for Home Eco- 
nomics Trained Women” at its meetings this 
year. 

The Toledo University Club made and sold 
Christmas fruit cakes. 

Mrs. Ethel Sapp Tudor of Baldwin-Wallace 
College spoke before the Lakewood High School 
club this fall on “Vocations in Home Economics 
for Women.” 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State Teachers College. Plans 
for a daily radio broadcast during Better Homes 
Week are being made by Alice Francisco, local 
chairman. 

A nursery school supervised by Greta E. 
Smith will be conducted while the parent edu- 
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cation classes sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education meet at the College and in 
Ada. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. One hundred 
homemaking and agriculture teachers from the 
35 county centers for rural rehabilitation work 
enrolled in a 4-weeks training school taught by 
faculty and extension staff members, civic 
leaders, and administrative officers and super- 
visors of the State Department of Education. 

“The Future of Agriculture and the Farm 
Home”’ was the theme of the annual meeting of 
Oklahoma extension agents from December 17 
to 21. Speakers included Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel and Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Dan 
Scoates of the Agricultural engineering depart- 
ment at Texas A. & M. College. The Okla- 
homa County Consumers’ Council presented a 
program on consumer education. 

Oklahoma College for Women. The Child 
Welfare Station cooperated with the Oklahoma 
Council of Child Development and Parent 
Education in arranging a conference on child 
welfare and family life on December 14 and 15. 
Speakers included Dr. Valeria Parker, Mrs. 
Maude Richman Calvert, Kate S. North, E. L. 
Morrison, Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, Dr. A. M. 
Ruggles, and Virginia Messenger. 

Two days each week students in the home 
management house prepare and serve meals 
averaging 15 cents in cost and based upon the 
adequate, minimum-cost diets recommended by 
Ward and Stiebeling, and thus learn the possi- 
bility of preparing appetizing, well-balanced 
meals at low cost. 

The child nutrition class is trying to establish 
good health habits and encourage hygienic liv- 
ing among a group of underprivileged children 
from 6 to 13 years of age, all of them in the first 
and second grades of a local school. A large 
poster “A Journey to Health Land” is used for 
each lesson, and the main idea of the latter is 
carried out in the simple lunch served. 

University of Oklahoma. At the student 
banquet on November 22 the Omicron Nu cup 
was awarded to Mary Elizabeth Conkling of 
Lexington, the home economics sophomore who 
had made the best freshman record. 

In addition to work with the community 
F.E.R.A. nursery school which is used for obser- 
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vation purposes by home economics students, 
Hedwig Schaefer is adviser for two neighbor- 
hood cooperative nursery schools in which both 
fathers and mothers assist. 

Helen B. Burton, Lila M. Welch, Laura A. 
Miller, and Frances E. Pendleton are cooperat- 
ing with the Division of Public Relations by 
giving talks to various organizations, among 
them the Oklahoma County Consumers’ 
Council. 

Two young men have enrolled in the home 
economics department. One is majoring in 
hospital dietetics, and the other—a business 
administration major—is studying textiles. 

Gertrude Flanagan, an alumna who has been 
teaching at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, is now a supervisor of home economics for 
the Indian schools, with headquarters at 
Cherokee, North Carolina. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held on December 28 in 
Portland in connection with that of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Effie I. Raitt, presi- 
dent of the A.H.E.A., was the principal speaker. 
At a dinner honoring Miss Raitt, Claribel Nye, 
who recently spent several months in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the women’s division of the 
F.E.R.A., discussed the place of home econom- 
ics in the relief program. 

Portland Home Economics Association. 
Edna Waples, president of the Association, 
reports that the plan of assigning the monthly 
meeting programs to different groups of about 
six members is working very well. 

Oregon State College. Mrs. Mary Koll 
Heiner, member of the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is associate professor of house- 
hold administration for 1934-35. She replaces 
Lucile Reynolds, who resigned to complete work 
on her Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 

Oregon Nutrition Council. “The Child” 
was the theme of the meeting on December 8. 
Lucy Case, extension specialist in nutrition, told 
of recent findings in child nutrition; Mrs. Sarah 
V. Case, state director of child care and parent 
education, reported on the emergency nursery 
schools; and Dr. Morris L. Bridgeman of the 
Children’s Clinic, Portland, discussed the 
normal child and medical science. 
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Radio. Featured on the Homemakers’ Half 
Hour is a study course “Fitting Your House to 
Your Needs,” in which Maud Wilson of the 
Oregon Experiment Station will broadcast in- 
formation on fundamental principles of house 
planning. Those who enroll, will receive each 
week supplementary bulletins, mimeographed 
material, or blue prints. 

Other KOAC presentations include 12 pro- 
grams on “How You Can Afford Modern 
Plumbing” by Clyde Walker, associate profes- 
sor of agricultural engineering; “Money Talks” 
by members of the Oregon Bankers Association; 
“The Club Women and Her Interests” by 
officers of the Oregon Federation of Women’s 
Organizations; and “In Good Taste,”’ a half- 
hour program on social etiquette for the high 
school girl, by the Associated Women Students 
of Oregon State College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The theme of the Christmas meeting in Harris- 
burg was “The Place of Home Economics 
Education in the Education of the Consumer.” 
Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack discussed ‘Consumer 
Problems in the Purchase of Textiles” and Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison, “Educating the Consumer 
Buyer.” William H. Bristow of the State 
Department of Public Instruction summarized 
the talks and led the discussion. Dorothy 
Martin of the John Harris High School in 
Harrisburg presided. 

State Department of Public Instruction. In 
connection with the annual farm products 
show in January, home economics departments 
in 7 districts arranged cleverly-named exhibits 
in store windows. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Since 1927, 
when the home economics department was first 
permitted to grant the B.S. degree, 108 students 
have been graduated. Of these, 16 are married, 
89 are gainfully employed, 2 are unemployed. 

Pennsylvania State College. Edith P. 
Chace, director of home economics, is on leave 
until May to study the home economics work 
offered in colleges and universities. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
This year’s officers are: president, Mrs. Susan 
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B. Earle; vice-president, Priscilla Smith; secre- 
tary, Rose Loetzer; and treasurer, Alice Tew. 

Dr. Bancroft Beatley, president of Simmons 
College, spoke at the October meeting. In 
January Professor Mitchell of Brown Univer- 
sity was the speaker at a joint meeting with the 
Rhode Island Dietetics Association. 

Rhode Island State College. In October 
juniors and seniors in institutional management 
planned and served a buffet luncheon and an 
evening banquet to 200 delegates to the meet- 
ing of the New England Society for Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 

To increase funds in the treasury, members 
of the student home economics club made and 
sold Christmas fruit cakes. 

Cranston. The curriculum is being revised 
so that home economics work for boys may be 
included. This year the home economics 
department has had charge of two all-girl 
assemblies. 

Pawtucket. Home economics enrollment in 
the high school, where the work is elective, has 
increased 25 per cent this year. The sewing 
classes have made about 2,500 garments from 
Red Cross material for the Red Cross and the 
Family Welfare Association. 

Providence. Home economics classes for 
boys are increasing and proving very successful. 

West Warwick. The home economics cur- 
riculum has been revised so that it will better 
meet the needs of the girls, and follow-up work 
shows that it is bringing improvement into 
many homes. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Part 
of the proceeds from the home economics club’s 
Christmas sale will be used to send a delegate 
to the Chicago meeting of the A.H.E.A. 

Friends of Cynthia Baucome, a former 
teacher of millinery, were saddened by her 
death in December. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. The 
new home management house opened in Decem- 
ber is in charge of Mary L. Gordy. 

The class in family clothing has completed 
a project in renovating clothing for needy 
families. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. The 
home economics club, which has an increased 
membership this year, donated and distributed 
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Christmas gifts to the needy. At a recent 
luncheon meeting Helen Butler of the Memphis 
Dairy Council was guest speaker. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
May C. Frank has replaced Mrs. Bernice 
Varner, who resigned to accept a position in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

University of Tennessee Junior College. 
The home economics club has more members 
this year. Instead of its annual Hallowe’en 
party, it gave a masquerade ball in the fall. 

Neta McFee spoke at the adult education 
conferences held in December at Memphis, 
Jackson, and Martin. 

Mrs. Clyce Shankle, who assisted in the de- 
partment this fall, will conduct parent educa- 
tion classes in northwest Tennessee this winter. 

University of Tennessee. Miss Harris, Miss 
Mitchell, and Miss Crow have been participat- 
ing in the adult education institutes of the state. 

Extension Service. Sue Taylor has been 
appointed assistant to the state director of 
rehabilitation work and is in charge of the home 
program. 

An unusual market at which were offered 
over 4000 articles made by farm women from 
25 counties in the state was held during the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s meeting in 
Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Texas Technological College. Dr. Jan Dok- 
ladal of Czechoslovakia, who visited the College 
last spring, has sent the division of home eco- 
nomics a gift of rare embroideries more than a 
hundred years old which belonged to his family 
and which include wearing apparel for both 
men and women. 

Mozelle Craddock is the new head of the 
department of institutional management and 
business director of the two new dormitories. 

Home economics enrollment this year shows 
a 30 per cent increase over last year’s. 

The home economics club held its annual 
Christmas sale to raise money for the Margaret 
W. Weeks loan fund, used to assist worthy 
students to remain in school. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington State College. The annual 
Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Conference was 
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held at the College from December 3 to 5. 
Dean Harrison and the home economics faculty 
had charge of the afternoon programs for 
homemakers: “Farm Life Enrichment,” ““Hob- 
bies Day,” and “Consumer’s Day.” The 
meetings were held in the Home Economics 
Building, and tea was served the visitors on 
Tuesday by the Ellen H. Richards Club. 

Dr. E. N. Todhunter, associate professor of 
nutrition, assisted with the county child health 
clinics in December. 

University of Washington. Grace Denny is 
completing plans for her European museum 
course in textile study which will be offered in 
1935 for the third time. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Last year’s officers were re-elected at the Mil- 
waukee meeting. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The 15 candi- 
dates in training for emergency nursery school 
positions in the state who attended the 3-day 
institute in Milwaukee spent one day in nutri- 
tion classes at the College. 

Receipts from the textile class’ December sale 
of Berea handicraft will be used to purchase 
historic textiles. 

Student Club. The club was in charge of the 
tea shop at the Missionary Fair. It also made 
Christmas fruit cakes to order. 

Several home economics seniors have been 
asked to speak before high school home eco- 
nomics clubs on various subjects. 

At the December meeting an alumna demon- 
strated inexpensive but beautiful table decora- 
tions for holiday and special occasions. 

Stout Institute. As summer projects, junior 
students who expect to teach made studies of 
families on different economic levels, including 
their housing, finances, health, type of family 
life, education and recreation, and use of leisure. 

Dorothy Verrell talked on “Educating the 
Young Child Through His Play” before the 
home economics section of the Eau Claire 
Women’s Club on December 11. 

Dean Ruth Michaels discussed “The School 
Girl as a Consumer” before home economics 
student club members attending the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 

Student Club. The club is helping to organ- 
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ize and stimulate high school clubs in western 
Wisconsin. Delegates from these clubs will 
meet in Menomonie this spring. 

Harriet Goldstein of the University of Minne- 
sota spoke on “Oriental Textiles” at the 
November meeting. 

University of Wisconsin. An increase of 12.7 
per cent is reported in the home economics en- 
rollment. 

On November 21 Abby L. Marlatt addressed 
the home economics section of the Land-Grant 
College Association on the Danish program of 
adult education in homemaking. 

Helen Monsch of Cornell University was a 
recent campus visitor. 

Dr. Helen T. Parsons and Dr. May L. Cowles 
spoke at the meeting of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association in Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. Milwaukee schools have the 
largest enrollment in household arts in their 
history. For the first time in two and a half 
years new full-time teachers have been ap- 
pointed. 

The clothing classes made 135 Red Cross 
flags for use in the annual membership drive 
and in December made several hundred dresses 
for children in families on county relief. 

The food classes are studying the economics 
of production and consumption. This phase of 
the work has an especial appeal for boys, and a 
larger number than ever before are enrolled. A 
number are taking the survey course for seniors. 

Vocational Home Economics. The Beloit 
and Kenosha Vocational Schools have organ- 
ized advisory committees for training in home 
employment. They consist of homemakers 
who employ maids, teachers of home employ- 
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ment units, and school administrators. Regu- 
lar meetings are held to discuss employer- 
employee problems, and the findings are used 
as guides in organizing teaching units. 

Vocational homemaking teachers in high 
schools of the northwestern part of the state 
held a one-day meeting at Frederic at which 
there was a panel discussion of “The Problems 
of the Vocational High School Teacher.” 
Dean Michaels and the home economics educa- 
tion faculty of Stout Institute attended. 

A series of food preparation demonstrations 
for the public has been given at the Green Bay 
Vocational School to help promote an afternoon 


adult homemaking program. 


WYOMING 

University of Wyoming. The Julius B. 
Maller Character Sketch Test was recently 
given to all home economics majors. A faculty 
member will discuss with each student the 
character profile drawn from the results, in the 
hope of improving certain traits in which the 
girl ranks low. 

Extension Service. Bernice Forest, clothing 
specialist, spent January in New England doing 
special handicraft work of the kind for which 
there is increasing demand from rural home- 
makers’ clubs. 

The social service division of the Wyoming 
E.R.A. has conducted institutes for its execu- 
tive secretaries and case workers, and at all of 
them Mary Collopy, state home demonstration 
leader, and Evangeline Jennings, extension 
nutritionist, led discussion groups and indicated 
ways in which the home demonstration service 
could cooperate. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Sybil L. Smith, an advisory editor of the 
JournaL or Home Economics, is nutrition 
editor for the Experiment Station Record and 
represents the Office of Experiment Stations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
in its supervision of research projects in home 
economics in land-grant colleges. 

Dr. Muriel W. Brown resigned as director 
of the mental hygiene department in the 
Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in 1933 to become research scholar 
in the National Council of Parent Education, 
and for a number of months in 1934 served as 
the Council’s parent education specialist in the 
F.E.R.A. headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Dwight Sanderson, head of the depart- 
ment of rural social organization at Cornell 
since 1918 and recently serving as coordinator 
of rural research in the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, is a widely recognized 
authority in the field of rural sociology. 

Helen Mitchell is professor of physiology and 
nutrition at Battle Creek College. She has 
also served as director of nutrition research at 
Battle Creek Sanitarium since 1921, when 
Yale granted her the Ph.D. degree. 

Gladys Meloche, now clothing specialist in 
the Wisconsin extension service, holds the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has taught in that state, 
and done extension work in Rhode Island. 

Ruth Pierpont Stephens, who has been in 
charge of national publicity for Camp Fire 
Girls Inc. since 1931, says her official con- 
nection with the organization dates from her 
high school days when she began evaluating 
manuscripts for their magazine from a young- 
ster’s point of view. 


Viola C. Meints has been doing home man- 
agement work in the North Dakota Extension 
Service since 1931. Iowa State College granted 
her the B.S. and M.S. degrees, and while work- 
ing for the latter she was in charge of one of 
the home management houses there. 

Grace G. Denny, professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington, is the 
author of a well-known handbook on textiles 
and a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL. 
Under her direction, Louise Maynard made 
the study reported in this issue while working 
toward her master’s degree at the University 
of Washington. At present she is engaged in 
adult education work in Bozeman, Montana. 

Mary de Garmo Bryan is in charge of insti- 
tution management courses at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Ethel Plotz, who 
received her M.A. degree from Teachers Col- 
lege in 1932, made the study here reported 
under Dr. Bryan’s direction in the Institute of 
Practical Arts Research. At present she is 
teaching nutrition and cookery at the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association. 

Dr. Rachel Edgar, associate professor of 
chemistry at Iowa State College, directed the 
work described in this issue. Jeanette E. Ross 
received the bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Iowa State College and from 1932 to 
1934 held the home economics Purnell fellow- 
ship in textile chemistry there. At present she 
is research chemist in the textiles division at 
South Dakota State College. 

Dorothy Readhimer and Katharine Paddock 
Hess of Kansas State College, Manhattan, were 
noted among contributors in May, 1934, in 
connection with a paper on methods for de- 
termining the absorption of water by fabrics. 
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